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ow to get more miles 
per gallon 


Se “gs es ee <3, 
DON’T BE A PEDAL PUMPER! Roaring off 
when the light tu *n wastes gas. Plan 
ahead to avoid sudden stops, too. A steady, 
} 


gas mileage 


even speed gives you 


“HOT SPARK” HELPS. A weak spark steals 
power from the gas-air mixture in your pistons. 
Check your spark plugs, distributor points, 


; 


ignition coil, battery and connections 


HASTE MAKES WASTE. If you get 19.5 miles 
per gallon at 40 m.p.h., you'll only get 15.9 
m.p.g. at 60. Driving at constant high speeds 
eats up gas. It’s hard on oil, too! 


MONEY TO BURN? Black smoke at the tail- 
pipe may mean your carburetor is feeding 
too “rich” a mixture to the pistons. You can 


have it adjusted for a leaner mixture, 


ALWAYS GOING UPHILL? When your tires are 
under-inflated your engine has to pull harder 
to get the speed you want. That takes more 
gasoline. Under-inflation cuts tire life, too. 


BE MR. IN-BETWEEN. An engine that runs 
cold wastes gaseline. So does an overheated 
engine. Check your thermostat in the first 
case, your Yadiator in the second. : 


W e Americans are the travelingest people that ever lived. We don’t 


think twice about planning a thousand-mile trip come vacation time. Our auto- 


mobiles have become a vital part of our lives, and we all try to get as much value 


} 
as 


we can from them. Whether or not we do will always depend on how we use our 


cars. Ford Motor Company hopes these tips will help you get more from your car 


re economy, 


The Ford Family of Fine 


+ Lincoln ¢ Continental « Ford Trucks + Tractors and Farm Implements «Industrial Engines 


Ford « Thunderbird + Mercury 


more convenience, more fun! 


Cars 





Its the only pincurl permanent that’s actually 


WEATHERPROOF! 


Weather and water can’t weaken it! Soft, shiny curls can be 
dried in minutes... last till you cut them off! 


It’s always fair weather when you and Pin-Quick 
get together. Other pincurl permanents will let you 
down on the first damp day—begin to wilt after the first 
shampoo. But Pin-Quick curls stay firm and springy in 
all kinds of weather—last till you cut them off. 

New Pin-Quick’s Lano-Clear Lotion babies each curl 
with lanolin’as it waves in the liveliest, lastingest pin- 
curls. And wonderful new Silicone in Pin-Quick gives 
lasting sheen to your hair. Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster, 
too. It’s the only pincurl permanent with a neutralizer 
... you can dry it safely in minutes with a dryer—or 
in the sun. Rain or shine, look your prettiest with new 
Weatherproof Pin-Quick! $1.75 plus tax. 


New Siliconed 


Richard Hudnut 


Richard Hudnut guarantees new 
Pin-Quick to last longer than any 
other pincurl permanent — or your 
money back! 


©1957 Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co, 
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ON OUR FRONT COVER is “Mr. 
Congress” himself—Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (Dem., Tex.). He holds what is 
considered the “second most important 
job in the U.S.” As Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Rayburn is third in line of 
succession to the Presidency, if the 
President dies or retires from office. A 
vigorous 75, he commands the respect 
of all his fellow Gongressmen. Born in 
1882, he has lived in Texas since he 
was 5. At 24, he campaigned for a seat 


in the Texas legislature. With “a pony, 
a smile, and determination,” he won the 
election. A member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives since 1913, Mr. Ray- 
burn has been in Congress longer than 
any other present member. He has 
served as Speaker of the House for a 
record eight terms—on and off since 
1940. Mr. Rayburn has been described 
as “A Texan without a 10-gallon hat, an 
officeholder who doesn’t slap backs, 
and a doer who is shyly modest.” 





THERES NOISE 
INSIDE SNOW, TOO 


Look 


behind that tree!” 


4 , 
missed me!... 


“Hey. 


out for Eddie. 


you 


When you look at it one way, 


snow is pretty noisy stuff. It sure 
leads to a lot of happy shouting 
during snowball fights and sled- 
ding parties. 

But did you know that there’s 
snow, too? If 
it would sound like 
that’s 
the cease- 


noise inside you 
could hear it, 
whispering. It’s a sound 
everywhere in nature — 
less 


atoms and electrons. 


vibrations of molecules, 


With very sensitive equipment, 
telephone scientists have listened 
wires that 


to faint noises inside 


CaN 


And by means 
which look 


astronomers 


are not being used. 
of radiotelescopes, 
like huge strainers, 
have heard sounds from the stars! 

Noises are, studied so that we 
may learn how they might inter- 
fere with telephone service. This 
kind of research—aimed at find- 
ing trouble before it starts—is 
one of the reasons your telephone 


is so easy to use. 


Working together to bring people together 
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“My Army recruiter 
showed me how 
to choose my branch” 


“He got me the leadership 
training | wanted” 


“T entered service just the way I wanted to, thanks to my Army Recruiter. 
He was a nice fellow and gave me the straight talk on enlistment 
opportunities. With his help, I chose my branch of service before I 
enlisted. Now I’m a tank commander in Armor. It’s plenty exciting to 
have all that power at your command. But, more than that, | got real 
leadership training —great instruction and schooling that’s taught me 
to handle responsibility, make important decisions. You really owe it 
to yourself to see your Army Recruiter and find out the best way for 
you to plan your service career. I’m sure glad I did, because I’ve found 
% : being a leader is a real mark of prestige!” 


Set. Ist Class Edmund L. Reel i 
Army Recruiter, 
Sutton, W. Virginia L [one 
ee 


M/Sgt. Thomas Cogar, Gassaway, West Virginia 
Graduate, Gassaway High School 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER CAN GIVE YOU 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL . 


The Army Recruiter in your home townwill show it, and it’s yours! You'll get great leadership 
ou how to pick your spot in the Army the same _ training right in your field—be in a position to 
way Tom did. He'll show you how youcanchoose climb to an important job of responsibility and 
our Arniy branch before you enlist. Infantry, decisions. Your Army Recruiter is ready to help 
Armor, Signal Corps, Army Medical Service, you, so visit your local Army Recruiting Station 
Engineers, Artillery, Ordnance, Airborne—name today! Remember, there’s no obligation! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE, FROM YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
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were *1.49...now only $1.29! 


2-Record albums £23 were *2.98...now only $2.49! 
00 were °3.98 ana®4.98....now only 2.98! 


Now, more thar ever, 45 is just your speed for enjoying the world’s greatest artists, the 
world’s truest sound. Start the 45 habit today, with this special introductory offer. .. 


10 BELAFONTE RECORDS JUST *5 


3-Record albums 


AUTOMATIC 45 “VICTROLA” 
(A)—in three 2-tone com- 
binations. (7EY1). $32.95 
(B) — Extra Power. Two 
2-tone combinations. 
(7TEY2) 


ORIGINALLY 
§ *14.90 


PORTABLE AUTOMATIC 45 
““VICTROLA’: Can play up to 2 
hours of music. Two 2-tone 
combinations. Includes 
bonus album of three, 
45 EP’s. (SEY31) 


89 hits on ten 45 EP’s in “THE BEST OF BELAFONTE” album, plus 
15 page booklet when you buy any RCA Automatic 45 “Victrola”® 


DELUXE PORTABLE AUTOMATIC 
45 “VICTROLA”. Console-like 
*Golden Throat” tone. 
Brown-and-tan or 2-tone 
green simulated leather. 


DELUXE AUTOMATIC 45 
“VICTROLA” Variable tone 
control. Extra powerful 
performance. Black - and- 
gray or maroon-and-buff. 





THE MARK Vill. Lowest priced 
Hi-Fi. Multi speakers. 
Automatic “45” changer. 
Mahogany finish (oak or 
maple finish slightly high- 
er.) (7HF45) 


than ever 45 is your best buy 


At your RCA Victor dealer now! 


Now more 
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U.S. Boom Keeps Rolling 


President Eisenhower finds the 
U.S. prosperous at present, but he 
warns that serious economic diffi- 
culties may lie ahead. 


His annual Economic Report to 
Congress showed that the U.S. econ- 
omy had skyrocketed to new heights 
in 1956. Top items in the report: 
>Gross National Product—the total 
value of the nation’s output in 
goods and services—reached a new 
high of $412,400,000,000. This was 
$21,500,000 more than the 1955 level 
of $390,900,000,000. Half the in- 
crease was attributed to a rise in 
prices rather than to an increase 
in actual total production of goods 
and services. 
>Employment—the number of peo- 
ple employed in the U.S.—averaged 
66,500,000 during the past year (a 
new record ). This figure is 1,800,000 
above 1955. 

Personal income reached a rec- 
ord $331,000,000,000 last year, up 
$19,700,000,000 from: 1955. 

\s for the future, the President 
was cautiously optimistic that pros- 
perity would continue. However, he 
saw certain clouds on the economic 
horizon. These included the present 
unsettled international situation and 
the upward rise in prices. (In 1956 
consumer prices rose 2.9 per cent 
over the previous year.) The Presi- 
dent was clearly worried about the 
danger of inflation. 

What's Behind It: An economy is 
said to be in balance when supply ( of 
goods) and demand (for those goods) 
match each other like the opposite 
ends of a see-saw. 

However, if the amount of money 
consumers have to spend is greater 
than the available amount of goods, 
consumers are really bidding against 
each other (as at an auction ) for the 
same commodities. 

This upsets the see-saw and causes 
the prices of goods to rise. At the 
same time, the value of the dollar 
goes down (the dollar buys less 
goods ). This is called inflation. 

If such a situation gets out of 
hand, prices skyrocket, the value of 


money plummets, and we then have 


‘to the 


what is called “runaway inflation.” 
A smal! amount of inflation always 
occurs in a booming economy such as 
ours—where increased wages bring 
increased buying, power, which in 
turn raises the prices of goods. 
Last year, the goods produced by 
the economy did not keep pace with 
the money available through in- 
creased wages. As a result, consumer 
prices rose 2.9 per cent over 1955. 
Some economists say one answer 
problem of inflation is 
Federal controls to “keep down 
prices and wage increases. But Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is reluctant to take 
such a step. Instead, he has asked 
business to avoid excessive price in- 
creases in the future, and asked la- 
bor not to request wage rises unless 
based on increased production. 


India Annexes Kashmir 


India has defied the United Na- 
tions Security Council by absorbing 
the predominantly Moslem province 
of Kashmir into the predominantly 
Hindu Republic of India. 

This action sparked anti-Indian 
demonstrations throughout neighbor- 
ing Moslem Pakistan. Mobs, num- 


ernméent,_ in 


bering in the thousands, burned 
crude figures representing Prime 


- Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India. 


Marchers wore black badges and 
many Pakistani buildings flew black 
flags in “mourning” for India’s formal 
incorporation of Kashmir. 

These developments brought to a 
boil a long-simmering dispute that 
has divided Pakistan and India. For 
nine years, the two Asian nations 
have bitterly and stubbornly con- 
tested possession of Kashmir, a bor- 
der province. (about the size of 
Minnesota ) at the base of the snow- 
covered Himalaya Mountains, 

In proclaiming Kashmir a perma- 
nent part of India, the Indian gov- 
effect, ignored a 
unanimous U.N. Security Council 
resolution. The Council, by a 10 to 0 
vote last month, ruled that a pleb- 
iscite should be held in Kashmir. 
Thus thie 4,500,000 Kashmiris would 
be given the right to decide their 
own future—whether their province 
should-go to India or to Pakistan. 

India’s rejection of the U.N. resolu- 
tion—the eleventh time the country 
has refused to obey U.N. decisions 
concerning Kashmir—has strained its 
relations with Pakistan to the break- 
ing point. 

Pakistan’s foreign minister. Malik 
Noon, recently warned that unless a 
plebiscite—preferably supervised by 
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Our economy is booming. More people were employed in 1956 than in 1955; more 
money was earned. But rise in goods produced has not kept pace. This has led 
to increased demand for available goods, which in turn led to higher prices. 





TEN OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN OF ‘56, as picked by U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: (I. to r.) Frank Lee, attorney, 
Honolulu; Rev. Bob Richards, Olympic pole vaulter, La Verne, 
attorney general; Dr. 


Alabama’s 
surgeon, 


Calif.; John Patterson, 
Hugh Stevenson, Jr. 


a U.N. police force—took place soon, 
“war might break out.” 

What's Behind It: When Britain 
gave up her rule over the “Indian 
sub-continent” in 1947, she divided 
it into two nations—Pakistan, whose 
population is chiefly of the Moslem 
faith, and India, which is predomi- 
nantly Hindu 

But the partition plan which cre- 
ated Pakistan and India did not in- 
clude the native ruled by 
hereditary princes. The native states 
were given the joining 
either Pakistan 
wished, remaining 
Kashmir was one of these states. 

The Maharajah of Kashmir, a 
Hindu, sought to have his state join 
India even though three-fourths of 
lis subjects were devout Moslems. 

In Pakistan, religious feelings ran 
high. When Moslem tribesmen from 
Pakistan invaded northern Kashmir, 
the Maharajah appealed to India for 
help. Indian troops moved into Kash- 
mir. Pakistani army units swiftly fol 
lowed. Sharp fighting ensued 

But, by mid-1948, both nations ac- 
cepted a U.N.-sponsored truce. The 
cease-fire left India with _about 
two-thirds—the richest 
Kashmir. Pakistan controlled the 
mountainous region in the north and 
west. 

Since 1948, the U.N 
repeatedly—and thus far unsuccess- 
fully—for the withdrawal of Paki- 
stani and Indian troops and a free 
plebiscite of the population. 

For vears. P ikistan has urged that 


states 


choice. of 
or India or, if they 
independent 


region—ot 


has pressed 


Columbia, 


Mo.; Millard 
U.N, resolutions calling for a pleb- 
iscite be enforced. But it has refused 
to withdraw its troops until India 
withdrew hers. 

Pakistani government leaders (as 
well as many neutral observers) are 
convinced, however, that if a vote is 
taken, most Kashmiris—since they 
are Moslem—would ask to join Mos- 
lem Pakistan. 

India, on the other hand, claims 
all of Kashmir on the ground that 
the province’s Maharajah legally ac- 
cepted India’s authority in 1947. In 
a record-breaking, marathon speech 
lasting 7 hours and 48 minutes, In- 
dia’s U.N. delegate, Krishna Menon, 
declared that a plebiscite is now_im- 
possible because as far as his govern- 
ment is concerned ‘Kashmir is part 
of India proper 

As riots spread throughout Paki- 
stan, there were fears in some quar- 
ters that the Kashmiri dispute might 
explode into open warfare. 


FBI Unmasks Spy Ring 
The FBI has arrested two men 
and a@ woman and charged them 
with being ringleaders of a Soviet 
spy network operating in the U.S. 
This is the first major spy case to 


break in the U.S. since the famous 
Rosenberg case in 1950. (Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg were convicted of 
sending U.S. atomic secrets to Rus- 
sia and were electrocuted at Sing 
Sing prison in 1955. 

Now the FBI claims it has un- 
masked another Soviet spy ring. Cli- 


Wide World photo 


Harmon, educator, Auburndale, Mass.; Robert C. Liebenow, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade; Richard F, Pedersen, U.N. 
advisor, New York; Carl Erskine, Brooklyn Dodgers pitcher; 
Richard Whitcomb, aerodynamic engineer, 
Tenth winner, Dr. T.A. Dooley, did not attend award banquet. 


Hampton, Va. 


maxing a manhunt of 10 years, the 
FBI struck at 7 a.m. in New York 
City on Jan. 25. While one team of 
agents rounded up Jack and Myra 
Soble in their apartment, another 
team nabbed Jacob Albam nearby. 

The FBI charges the trio collected 
documents concerning U.S. national 
defense and slipped them to Russian 
couriers for transmission to Russia. 

All three accused spies were born 
in Lithuania. Mr. and Mrs. Soble en- 
tered the U.S. in 1941 and are 
now naturalized American citizens. 
Albam came to the U.S. in 1947. 
While not a ‘U.S. citizen, he recently 
filed application for U.S. citizenship. 

The FBI has not yet revealed the 
full scope of the accused trio’s es- 
pionage. But U.S. Attorney Paul M. 
Williams has charged that Soble re- 
placed Vassily M. Zubilin—an official 
at the Russian Embassy from 1941 
to 1944—as leader of a Soviet spy 
ring in the U.S. after World War I. 
Zubilin returned to Russia in 1944. 
Later, the FBI discovered that he had 
been a masterspy for the dreaded 
N.K.V.D. (Soviet secret police) in 
North America. 

The FBI has hinted that other 
high Soviet diplomats now stationed 
in the U.S. might be involved in the 
new case. Under diplomatic custom, 
the U.S. could not try such officials in 
U.S. courts. But we could declare 
them persona non grata (unwelcome 
persons ) and force them to leave the 
country immediately. ; 

The Sobles and Albam are being 
held on bail of $100,000 each. Bail 
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was set at such an unusually high 
figure because the FBI believes that 
the Soviet Union would like to get 
the accused trio out of jail and then 
help them flee the country. Soviet 
agents did just that in the case of 
another accused spy back in 1949. 

Federal authorities maintain that 
the Sobles were already making ar- 
rangements to leave the- country 
when they were arrested. Soble had 
been trying—without success—to get 
a passport ever since his return from 
a trip to France in 1952. The State 
Department has not yet revealed 
why it had been holding back a pass- 
port for Soble. 

\ special 23-man Federal Grand 
Jury is now hearing the cases of 
Albam and the Sobles. The US. 
Government could ask for the death 
penalty for the defendants—under a 
law passed in 1954 which changed 
the maximum peace-time penalty for 
convicted spies from 30 years in 
prison to death. 


israel Hits U.N. Report 


The presence of Israeli troops in 
the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqabe continued to be a problem 
for the United Nations. 

The U.N. Secretary General, Dag 
Hammarskjold, in a special report, 
had urged Israel’s unconditional 
withdrawal from Egyptian territory. 
This withdrawal, he said, would be a 
“positive” action toward settling the 
Middle East crisis. 

The U.S. and Britain both hailed 
Hammarskjold’s report as “construc- 
tive.” 

Israel, however, condemned the 
U.N. report as “negative and uncon- 
structive.” She demanded “guaran- 
tees” that Egypt would not resume 
raids and. blockades of Israel. Ac- 
cording to Israeli charges, raids were 
launched from Gaza (now held by 
Israel) and Israeli shipping block- 
aded from Sharm el Sheikh (also held 
by Israel), on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

In his report, the U.N. Secretary- 
General also recommended that 
United Nations Emergency Forces 
(UNEF) police trouble-spots along 
the border between Egypt and Israel. 
But he insisted that this not be done 
without Egypt’s approval. 

Egypt has repeatedly demanded 
Israel's complete and immediate 
withdrawal. And the United Nations 
has passed six resolutions urging that 
tthe Israelis leave Egyptian soil. 


IN BRIEF 


Red Faces. The Soviet Union’s highly 
touted propaganda campaign to win 
over Arab nations in.the Middle East 
has flickered out twice in Cairo. In 
-one case, a Soviet film festival was can- 
celed. Egyptian officials said the Red 
movies contained too much propaganda 
and made unauthorized use of President 
Nasser’s name as a sponsor. In the 
other case, the Communists discovered 
—too late—that a flashy, Arab-language 
brochure on the wonders of the Soviet 
Union was printed baekwards. It made 
fine reading—if you had a mirror. 


Is the Princess a U.S. Citizen? A dip- 
lomatic disagreement between Monaco 
and the U.S. had sprung up over the 
birth of Princess Caroline of Monaco 
(weight, 8 pounds)—daughter of 
Prince Rainier [lI and Princess Grace 
(the former Grace Kelly of Holly- 
wood). Prince Rainier says the baby is 
Monagasque (Monacan) and nothing 
‘else. But the U.S. consul at Nice, 
France, has told Prince Rainier that 


‘the baby also has the right to U.S. citi- 


zenship as well. 

The U.S. State Department puts it 
this way: A child born abroad is con- 
sidered an American citizen if either 
parent holds American citizenship. 
(Princess Grace, who was born in Phil- 
adelphia, did not renounce her U.S. 
citizenship when she married Prince 
Rainier.) However, the child must 
come to the U.S. before she is 23 
years old and remain here for at least 
five years in order to remain a U.S. 
citizen. According to Monatan law, 
Princess Caroline will succeed to the 
throne of her father unless a son is 
born later to Rainier and Grace. 


Finis for a Bookseller. The career of 
Pierre Poujade, French bookseller 
turned politician, has suffered a severe 
blow. Two years ago, Poujade entered 
French politics to lead a “tax revolt,” 
which caught on like wild fire (see unit 
on France, Jan. 18, pp. 14-15). In the 
January 1956 elections, 52 “Poujadists” 
were elected to the French National 
Assembly. This year, Poujade decided 
to run for a seat in the Assembly himself. 
“Result: Poujade took a severe trouncing 
—winning only 6.4 per cent of the vote. 


Double Jet. One of the world’s mys- 
teries is the “jet stream’”—a free-flowing 
“river” of air located about five to eight 
miles above the earth’s surface. It flows 
in an easterly direction and sometimes 
reaches a velocity of 230 miles per 
hour. Scientists have recently begun a 
close study of the “jet stream,” trying 
to determine what makes it blow and 
what effect—if any—it has on our 
weather. Last month, an Air Force pilot 
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showed one practical application of the 
stream. He “hooked” his six-jet B-47 
bomber onto it—and streaked across 
the U.S. from California to Massachu- 
setts in the record-smashing time of 3 
hours 47 minutes. His plane was 
equipped with a new device which 
automatically kept his ship in the 
swiftest-flowing part of the jet stream. 


New Air Force Program. The Air 
Force has announced that an ROTC 
cadet can now earn a private pilot's li- 
cense under a new training program 
being conducted in 43 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the U.S. Under this 
program, cadets receive ground school 
training and 35 hours of light plane 
training. The first cadet to receive a 
pilot’s license under the plan was Billy 
Mitchell of the University of Oklahoma, 
who was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant last week. Air Force officials be- 
lieve the program has a double purpose: 
(1) to encourage more cadets to follow 
an Air Force career; and (2) to permit 
early screening of a cadet’s aptitude for 
flying. Congress authorized the new 
flight instruction program last August. 


Conant Resigns, Dr. James B. Conant, 
U.S. Ambassador to Germany, has 
handed in his resignation, effective 
Feb. 15. Dr. Conant, a former president 
of Harvard University, was appointed 
High Commissioner of occupied West 
Germany by President Eisenhower in 
1953. When the West German Federal 
Republic became a sovereign state two 
years later, Dr. Conant became our first 
ambassador to the new republic. Now, 
at 63, Dr. Conant is resigning to return 
to private life. President Eisenhower 
expressed “deepest personal regret” 
and lauded Dr. Conant’s performance 
of his important job. 


Japan’s Shigemitsu Dies. Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, 69, former japanese For- 
eign Minister, died January 25 of a 
heart ailfment. Shigemitsu signed Ja- 
pan’s surrender to the Allies in 1945, 
and guided Japan’s successful bid for 
admission to the United Nations last 
year. (See unit on Japan, Mar. 8.) 


Quick 


ON THE 


“eZ 
NEWS 


1. Name one neighbor bordering 


each of these areas on its west: 
(a) Kashmir; (b) Israel; (c) Egypt; 
(d) Monaco; (e) Pakistan; (f) India. 

2. Inflation occurs when (underline 
one): (a) prices go down as the value 
of the dollar goes down; (b) prices go 


~ up as the value of the dollar goes down; 


(c) prices go up as the value of the 
dollar goes up. 





HALLMARK CARDS 
ON EVENT 


ECIAL 


INVITES YO 
TELEVISI 








The Television Premiere, 


on Sunday, February 10th, 
of 


" The] jark” & 


starring 


JULIE HARRIS 


BORIS KARLOFF 


and special guest star 


BASIL RATHBONE 


on 


The Hallm ark Hall of Fame 
Produced and Directed by George Schaefer 


“The Lark” last season on Broadway was hailed 
as American theater at its distinguished best. 
Its,star, Julie Harris, won a coveted Tony award 
as the best actress of the year for her magnifi- 
cent portrayal of Joan of Arc. Now, Hallmark 
Cards reunites star and play for what promises 
to be a memorable and gripping TV experience. 

Make a note to see “The Lark.” 90 minutes in 
full color and black and white on Feb. 10. NBC- 
TV Network, 9 p.m. (EST), 8 p.m. (CST), 
7 p.m. (MST), 9 p.m. (PST). 


ly 
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"hen you care enough to send the very best 





IN THIS EXCITING BASKETBALL CONTEST BY Bie EE 2B AVE EDF Se me 


or any other camp of your © 


. NEXT 50 PRIZES 


BOB COUSY GOAL KITS including 
Goal, Net, and Bob Cousy Basketball 
by SEAMLESS 


NEXT 100 PRIZES 


BOB COUSY BASKET- 

BALLS by SEAMLESS. Offi- 

ciel size, weight and 

performance. 

Imagine spending eight weeks at Camp Graylag 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire—the 
camp of famous Bob Cousy, all-professional s‘:ar 
of the Boston Celtics. You'll be swimming, sailing, 
horseback riding and playing basketball, getting 
personal instruction from Bob himself. Or, you 
may go to any camp or dude ranch of your choice |. 
in the United States . . . transportation and camp 
expenses paid by SEAMLESS. Enter today. It’s easy 
and it’s fun! 


— ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 

1. Contest o ll grade, high school and prep school stu- 
dents in the Taited States except families of employees of The 
Seamless Rubber Company hee vertising agencies. Contest 
subject to all Federal, State and local regulations. 
2. Using the ent he regent or one available from your 
Sporting Goods ve statement in the 
space provided in the aaa Re im 25 words or less. 
Your parent or guardian may help you with your entry. 
3. Mail to SEAMLESS e CONTEST, P.O. Box 
27B, Mount Vernon 10, N. Y. must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, March 31, 1957. “Be. sure each entry is 
signed with your name a home address. 
4. Entries will be judged on the basis of caken it. eae 
sincerity and aptness of thought by the Reuben Donnelley 
Corporation. Judges’ decisions final. In case net tao. ties, duplicate 

rizes will be awarded. AE eS ae Se ne ae 
Sasatbesh Rubber Company; none will be 
5.Winners will be notified b eed enereaiuetaly sin vanes 
the contest closes. Prizes will be awarded as listed on this a pee. 
In case the winner of the first prize is a girl, or does not 
go to the Bob soe Gone tion and —— 
any other camp or My ot Spee 
required for t Cousy "Seat te 
must make his or her own yw yt tee. to the 
camp. Submit as many entries as you like but only one prize will 
be awarded to a family. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 





JUST COMPLETE T 


pace provided below 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY TO “SEAMLESS ‘BASKETBALL 
CONTEST,” P.O. Box 27B, Mount Vernon 10, N. Y. Entry must 
ed than midnight, March 31, 1957, 


These facts about basketballs by Seamless will help you win 


PATENTED KANTLEEK VALVE 





MIRACLE THREAD WINDING 





BOB COUSY, 


WATERPROOF AND 


808 COUSY SAYS: I always recommend basketballs 
_. a because they give you that fingertip 
trol so necessary for dribbling, passing or shooting. 
The wider channeling and plateau — e/grain cover 
— a sure grip. Basketballs by SEAMLESS last 
inger, too. The ru ber cover is waterproof and scuff- 
f, almost indestructible. The special valve and 
er and the extra-strong miracle thread winding 
make them hold their pressure and keep their shape. 
Basketballs by SEAMLESS are approved for official high 
school, prep and college games. Go down to your local 
Sporting Goods Store and ask to see the basketballs by 
SEAMLESS . . . you’re sure to get some prize-winni 
ideas. But be certain the name SEAMLESS is on the ball! 





GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


OPERATION 
CONSERVATION! 


Boys Scouts in Michigan are preserving 


the natural resources of their state 


fror years, political leaders have 
been voicing alarm over the sad 
state of our natural resources. “Our 
forests are disappearing. . . . Our soil 
is becoming eroded 
life is being exterminated.” 

But this is no idle political “ora- 
tory.” The situation is grave. And, in 
Michigan, a group of dedicated teen- 
agers are doing more than merely 
talking about it. They are working 
zealously to help preserve our na- 
tion’s natural resources. These young 
people are among the most active 


Our wild- 


young conservationists in the U. §S. 
They have just completed their 228th 
consecutive week of conservation 
work! 

They are members of Boy Scout 
Troop 29, in Leland and Lake Leela- 


nau, Mich. Sponsored by the Leland 


School PTA, the group has 50 mem- 
bers, aged 11 to 2t. Troop 29 started 
its conservation program more than 
four years ago. They agreed to tackle 
any job that no one else would do— 
back-breaking work, such as hand 
tree planting. Gradually as adults 
saw how much the group was accom- 
plishing, more and more vital con- 
servation jobs were referred to Troop 
29. 

Only a few months ago, a large 
forest of Christmas trees was saved, 
thanks to quick action by Troop 29. 
A tree-grower in a nearby- county 
was having serious trouble. His trees 
were being attacked by a vicious 
army of pine shoot moths. Nothing 
he tried seemed to be successful in 
killing the invaders. Finally, the man 
went to Troop 29 for help. The 


All photos court: ', Boy Scouts of America 


Troot 
STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS: Troop 29 builds “homes” for feathered friends. 


Scouts, with the guidance of their 
Scoutmaster Bill Pritchard, came up 
with a solution. It was a specially 
designed birdhouse, built to attract 
the purple martin—a notorious moth 
killer. The martins did the trick. 

Troop 29's activities fall into three 
categories: reforestation, soil conser- 
vation, and wildlife conservation. In 
the first category the boys have 
cleaned out forests of old trees and 
other debris. This has made it pos- 
sible for the young trees to mature 
properly. The bovs have also planted 
more than 400,000 trees. The new 
trees have helped soil conservation. 
When rains and snows come, the 
trees prevent valuable topsoil from 
being washed away. As for wildlife 
conservation—using scrap material, 
the boys designed and built duck 
nesting boxes and birdhouses, 

The troop works closely with the 
Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion (see top photo). As a result of 
Troop 29’s annual fishing creel cen- 
sus, state officials learned that one 
lake was being stocked with the 
wrong species of fish. 

This week, Troop 29 is joining 
with the other 111,000 Boy Scout 
units throughout the U. S. in observ- 
ing Boy Scout Week (Feb. 6-12). On 
Feb. 8, the exact date on which the 
Boy Scouts of America was founded, 
47 years ago, members everywhere 
will celebrate by repeating the Scout 
oath at 8:15 p.m. 

“On my honor I will do my best: 

“To do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the Scout Law; 

“To help other people at all times; 

“To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 

—YANNA BRANDT 








Which face do you pull when they pass out the 


report cards? 


Do you draw a blank when they pass out the report 
cards? Does homework, homework, homework 
drive you mad, mad, mad? 

Then pull yourself together for some very pleas- 
ant news. You can turn those C’s into B’s, and B’s 
into A’s, with a Royal Portable Typewriter! How? 

Verysimple! A Royal makes homework a breeze. 
Helps you to write faster, neater, too. Improves 
your spelling. Gives reports and notes a sparkling 
book-look. Makes them so much easier to read. 

Teachers admit that students who type their 
work get better marks. 

Need we say more? 

*Course when it comes to a portable, you’ll find a 
number of important advantages in a Royal. 

For example, a Royal has a lighter, faster touch. 
It’s easier to learn on ... easier to use. Makes a 
better impression on paper and on teachers. 


And of course, there’s that wonderful new Royal 


Pick up your grades with a 


1957 ROYAL portavic 


Twin-Pak—the only quick change ribbon that 
makes ribbon changing a snap. No more tangled 
up messing around. And NO MORE SMUDGY 
FINGERS! 

This is the portable with the standard-size key- 
board and controls. It’s as rugged as a 60-minute 
guard: And as attractive as a soirée queen. (Well 
almost, anyway). Take your pick of 6 handsome 
school colors. 

Why not drop a hint to Dad? Just tear out this 
page and show it to him tonight. (When he’s in a 
good mood, that is). We’ll try to take it from there. 


Note to dads and moms: Teachers say 
youngsters who type do measurably better in 
school. A new Royal teaches them neatness and 
accuracy. Improves their spelling. And adds the 
important touch of fun to homework that encour- 
ages studying. Why not see your Royal Portable 
Dealer, tomorrow? There’s no down payment 
needed. And up to 24 months to pay. 


World’s Largest.Manufacturer of Typewriters — 
Royal Typewriter Co., Division of Royal McBee Corp. 








A Workbook Page for the Congress at Work Section 





“Blizzard of ‘57” 


I. CARTOON READING 


Write T or F, if the statements are either true or 
talse. Write NS, if there is not sufficient evidence in the 
cartoon to make the statements either true or false. 


__1. Congress will give first consideration to bills deal- 

ing with problems at home. 
_2. Congress will have to deal with problems that 

concern the U. S. in foreign affairs. 

_.3. The cartoonist suggests that Congress will have 
no difficulty in handling all the issues before it. 

__4. The number of bills before Congress now is 
greater than ever before. 

__5. The title, “Blizzard of ’57,” refers to the overwhelm- 
ing amount of work facing the new Congress. 


il. YOUR CONGRESS 


Fill in the information: 
1. In which House of Congress do all states have 


equal representation? —__ 

2. A nation-wide census to determine the seats in 
Congress is taken every —— ‘ _ years. 

8. According to the Constitution, Congress must as- 


semble at least every year. 
4. A Senator is elected to office for a term of J 


years. 
5. Both men and women may be elected to either 


House of Congress. True or false? — 


6. The privilege of Congressmen to voice their 
opinions in Congress without fear of arrest is known 


as Congressional 
7. How many. Senators make up the U. S. Sen- 





ate? __ : 
8. In trials of impeachment, which House brings the 





charges of impeachment? 


9. All tax bills must originate in which House? 
10. All treaties must be approved by which House? 





ll. CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 


Match the item in Column B with the correct name 
it identifies in Column A. 


Column A Column B 


. Speaker of the” House 
of Representatives 
. Minority leader of the 
House of Representa- 
tives 
c. President of the Senate 
. Senator from Califor- 
. Sam Rayburn nia 
e. Senate majority leader 
f. Secretary of Defense 


. Richard Nixon 
2. Lyndon B. Johnson 


3. William F. Knowland 


5. Joseph W. Martin 


IV. ROUND-UP 

Write T, if the statement is true. Substitute the cor- 
rect answer if the word or words in italics make the 
statement false. 
__l. For a bill to become a law, it must be signed by 


the President and Vice-President. 
2. If both the President and Vice-President die dur- 
ing the term of office, next in line for the Presi- 





dency is the Secretary of State. 
3. The Rules Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives determines which bills shall come up for a 





vote before the House of Representatives. 
. Lobbyists and pressure groups are often referred 


to as the “third house of Congress.” —.____ 
5. The daily proceedings, debates, speeches, etc. 

which take place in Congress are recorded in the 

official Government publication, Washington 


Post. 
If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 


the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I, I, If, and IV. Total, 100. = 
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Far more fun, far less ‘fixing’! 


ANSCOFLEX Ii 


The first pre-set camera 
with built-in close-up lens 
and cloud filter! 


All you do with the low-cost Anscoflex II 

is look through its big, clear reflex finder 

and shoot—it’s that simple! But—back at the 
factory, Ansco built in a special lens that 

lets you move in as close as 3’2 feet for vivid, 
expressive close-ups . . . added a special filter 
that needs only a twist of the dial to darken 
the sky, bring out big, fluffy clouds... 
synchronized the shutter so that you're always 
ready for indoor flash shots. Result: far more 
fun, far less “‘fixing”! Yet, with all its “‘extras”’, 
Anscoflex II costs only $18.95. It’s a swell 


camera... to give or get! 


It's a great year for close-ups 
with new Ansco All-Weather Pan Film... 
the black-and-white snapshot film 

' that “sees naturally.” 


All-Weather Pan is the perfect film for 

your Anscoflex II! It sees things just as 

you see them—and that’s specially important 
in close-ups. With Ansco All-Weather Pan, 
lips, hair, skin come out warm, lifelike! 
What’s more, All-Weather Pan works 
equally well in sunshine or shade. 

And remember, All-Weather Pan costs no 
more than ordinary snapshot film. 





ANSCO All-Weather A ni 
Pan Film for wonderful nN S CO c 
black-and-white shots!.. “UC WEATHER PAN Fitay ~ 
in single rolls and : : n SCO 
Ee The House of Photographic Firsts 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 





dy head 


Q. A friend of 
mine, whom I like 
very much, is so 
boy crazy she’s 
really becoming a 
bore. One week 
all her friends 
hear is “Tommy, 
Tommy, Tommy,” 
and next week it’s 
‘Bob, Bob, Bob.” 

How can I make her see how silly 
she sounds without hurting her feel- 
ingsP 


A. This is one place where out- 
and-out frankness wouldn’t do a bit 
of harm. If Elaine’s not-so-good 
friends are beginning to avoid her or 
even talk about her behind her back, 
her best friends should come to the 
rescue—double quick! 

Speak to her alone some time, tell- 
ing her that although you and her 


Pe 


friends are glad that she’s so excited 
about Tommy, there are other things 
worth talking about, too. If Elaine 
insists that Tommy certainly does 
not dominate her conversation, the 
next time \ and a few friends 
spend an afternoon with Elaine, 
make a list of her topics of conver- 
sation and the number of times each 
comes up. If this week’s boy friend 
jumps way ahead into winning po- 
sition, im a joking manner show 
Elaine the list. Be very careful not 
to sound sarcastic, or make her think 
her friends are ganging up against 
her. Once she knows that you all ob- 
ject to her constant references, you 
and your friends can remind her, 
jokingly, with, “What did you say 
the name of your date next Saturday 
is, Elaine?” 

If Elaine insists that she ought to 
be able to talk about her boy friend 
as much as she likes, spend one after- 
noon with her talking about abso- 
lutely nothing but your boy friend. 
She'll probably get the idea. Explain 
to her, too, that boys don't like to 
have their names batted around like 
a volleyball, particularly if they're 
the latest on a long list. 


you 





Are you ever excited? 


When you’re excited, tense, rushed ... most deodorants fail. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


You've probably noticed—when you're un- 
der emotional pressure, your perspiration 
glands suddenly get more active. That’s 


ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 


New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading deo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively— 
even under emotional pressure. 


; 
' 
| 
when deodorants which depend on stop- | 
i 


More teen-agers depend on MUM 
than on any other deodorant 
.. . it works when others fail. 


Common Property 


“Good morning, Sue,” Mrs. Ducker 
said as she handed her daughter a 
glass of orange juice. “You went to 
bed late last night, didn’t you?” 

“I'm truly sorry, Mom,” Sue apolo- 
gized. “I had no idea the history 
assignment was so tough.” 

“Did you get it done?” _ 

“Finally,” answered Sue, “and | 
feel as if I'd fought the battle of 
Saratoga singlehanded—and won!” 

At that moment the telephone 
rang. It was Sue’s friend, Barkie. 

“Be an absolute doll and let me 
borrow your history homework,” 
said Barkie. “We had company for 
dinner last night. I didn’t get to it.” 

“Oh, Barkie, I can’t,” Sue an- 
swered. “I really worked on it.” 

“Look,” said Barkie, “your grades 
won't suffer if I use your paper. And 
you know I could have done it if Td 
had the time. Do you want me to 
flunk and bring down my average?” 


1. What should Sue have done 
when Barkie asked to copy her 
work? Do you think that Sue owed 
Barkie this favor because they were 
good friends? Might Sue’s grade have 
suffered if Barkie were to hand in an 
identical lesson? How would you 
have refused Barkie’s request? 

2. If Barkie were to copy Sue's 
homework and get a good grade on 
it, whose grade would she be-receiv- 
ing? If she had done the homework 
herself, would she necessarily have 
received the same grade as Sue did? 
What sort of work might she have 
done if she had started her assign- 
ment after her mother’s dinner guests 
had left? Might she have become 
discouraged and done a slipshod 
job? Would this have been prefer- 
able to her copying Sue’s work? 
Would she have benefited by stay- 
ing up to try to do her lesson? 

3. Have you ever worked so hard 
over a lesson that you felt vou were 
handing in a real masterpiece? 
Would you want someone else to re- 
ceive a grade that you had worked 
so hard to get? What does a student 
miss when he fails to work as hard as 
he possibly can on an assignment? 








An absent-minded professor was 
strap-hanging in a bus. His left arm 
clasped a dozen packages. He swayed 
to and fro. Slowly his face took on a 
look of apprehension. Noting this, a 
young man standing beside him said, 
“Can I help you, sir?” 

“Hold on to this strap while I get my 


fare out.” 
Penn State Froth 


Broad Hint 


A boy was sent by his doting parents 
to a private boarding school. He had 
been strictly enjoined to write home 
regularly and tell them all about him- 
self and his new life. 

At the end of a week his first letter 
arrived. 

“There are 370 boys here,” he wrote. 


“I wish there were 369. 
Tit-Bits, Lendon 


1. oO. U. 

Sweet young thing (on first fishing 
trip): “How much did that red and 
green thing cost?” 

Boy friend: “You mean the float? Oh, 
about a dime, I guess.” 

Sweet young thing: “Then, that's 
vhat I owe you—mine just sank.” 


Fashion Note 


Doctor: “And what's your trouble, 
young lady?” 

Lady: “I see spots in front of my 
eyes. 

Doctor: “Ah, yes, and you want me to 
remove them?” 

Lady: “No, I want you to change 


them to stripes or checks.” 
Westlake Bugle 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Confess! 


“Henry!” 
“Yes, dear?” 
“There’s a corner torn off your pay 


"Yes, dear?” 
“Well, what did you spend it for?” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iii“ Tops, don’t miss. i" Good. 
ii Fair. “Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—-(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y¥); “Animated Cartoon—(A): Western—(W) 
wri Around the World in 80 Days 
(D); Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten 
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Commandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); The King and 
I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets of 
Life (Y); Secrets of the Reef /Y); Wee 
Geordie (C). 


“The Young Stranger (D); The Great 
American Pastime (C); Silent World (Y); 
Toward the Unknown (D); The Mountain 
(D); Seven Wonders of the World (Y); 
The Phantom Horse (D). 


“The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of Hell 
(D). 


“The Search for Bridey Murphy (D); 
Rock Pretty Baby (D). 








on a sleek, smooth-riding 


HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 


Here's a crowd-pleaser that’s hard 
to beat...a trim, sparkling Harley- 
Davidson Hummer. Win new 
friends and admiration, too, when 
you command this slick-running, 
easy-to-handle beauty. 

The Hummer is just the thing 
for after-school errands and part- 
time jobs. So economical—gets up 
to 100 miles per gallon. See your 
dealer for a free test ride. 


MUMIA) 2 


$O EASY TO OWN! 

After minimum down payment, a Hummer 
costs only $17.00 per month. That in- 
cludes fire, theft and collision insurance; 
jocal taxes; freight and carrying charges. 


§ HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
§ Dept. 55, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


' 
« Please send free literature plus packet 
@ designed to help me sell my parents. 


; Name. 


























ENDS 
Dick Aadelen (Red Wing) Minn. 
Joe Harris (Williamsport) Pa. _ 
Errol Linden (DelaSalle) New Orleana___ 
Kay McFarland (Englewood) Colo.__ 
Claude Moorman (Miami Senior) Fia._ 
Dick Mueller (St. Xavier) Lovisville, Ky. 
Dick Price (Carr C.) Vicksburg, Miss. 
Vincent Scott (Salesianum) Wilmington, Del.__ 
Gordon Smith (West) ew Ariz. 
Bill Stuart (Ames) lowa_ 
Jerry Tillery (E/ Reno) Okla._ maepieniesilligeiits 
Gary Trout (Mt. Pleasant) Schenectady, N. Y._ 
Tom Verkuilen (Appleton) Wisc. 5 
Bob Williams (McKinley) Canton, Ohio 


TACKLES 


Phil Asche (Stone Mountain) Ga. 
Bob Benton (East St. Louis) tl.____ 

Bill Bloomingdale (Marietta) Ohio_ 
David Boozer (Greer) S. C. a 
Richard Davis (Messick) Memphis, Tena. 
Bill Kurkowski (Shanley) Fargo, N. D. 
Nick Maravich (Scott Twp.) N. Braddock, Pa._ 
Roger Moerke (Burlington) lowa 
Ed Nutting (Northside) Atlanta, Ga. 
Albert Roehr (Reitz) Evansville, ind... 
George Schmidt (St. Joseph’s) Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Merlin Smith (East Salt Ldke) Utah EE 
Jim Tyrer (Newark) Ohio EAR Cas" 
Bert Wilder (Greensboro) N. C._ 


GUARDS 


Vin Bono (Technical) Boston, Mass. 

Joe Butcher (South San Francisco) Calif. 
Chuck Dostal (Roosevelt) Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Dan Ficca (Mount Carmel) Pa... ES 
Mike Nicholl (Montclair) N. J. 

Omer Ohl (Champaign) Ill. oh 

Stuart Peake (Abilene) Texas_ 

Ron Praglowski (Patterson Park) Baltimore 
Dick Syring (Central) Bay City, Mich... 

Ken Thornesberry (McBride) St. Louis, Mo.__ 


CENTERS 
Curt Binkley (Alliance) Ohio__._____ 


Ht. 


6.3 
5.11 
6.5 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.1 
6.0 
6.2 
6.4 
6.2 
6.4 
6.4 
6.2 
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Wt. 


195 
160 
240 
170 
205 
195 
202 
190 
187 
183 
195 
210 
210 
200 


Bob Edwards (Montebello) Calif 

James Frazier (Ada) Okla 

Don Fricke (Hastings) Neb. 

John Gotta (Kenosha) Wise. 

Gordon Kindig (LePorte) ind. 

Bill Laughlin (R. E. Lee) Baytown, Tex.—__ 
Jim Necessary (Hot Springs) Ark. 


QUARTERBACKS 


Phil Borders (Ballard) Seattle, Wash..._ 
Dave Chapman (Richmond) ind 

Roger Fardin (Clifton) N. J 
Don Fuell (Marshall Cy.) Guntersville, Ala.__ 
Ted Gardner (Sanford) Me 
Ronald Grimsley (McKinley) Canton, Ohio__ 
Ronald Miller (Morton) Cicero, H1.__..__ 
Marvin Tibbetts (Wes? Fulton) Atlanta, Ga.___ 


HALFBACKS 


Calvin Bird (Corbin) Ky. 
Mickey Flynn (Anaheim) Calif. 

Glynn Gregory (Abilene) Texas 
Mike Harrison (Coral Gables) Fla. 

Bob Hren (Central) Duluth, Minn.___ 
Lorne Johnson (English) Lynn, Mass.___ 
Roger Johnson (Marshfield) Coos Bay, Ore. hat 
Mike McClelland, (Stamford) Tex._._____.\. _ 
Bill Majors (Huntiand) Tenn. 
Randy Meadows (Downey) Calif._._____ 
Ray Ratkowski (Sf. Francis) Brooklyn, N. Y.__ 
John Rollins (LaSalle) Providence, R. |. 

Bob Scarpitto (Rahway) N. J. 

Jim Tiller (Ross) Fremont, Ohio___ 

John Watkins (Norview) Norfolk, Va. 

Bernie Wyatt (Amityville) N. Y. 


FULLBACKS 
ju, T. H 



































Danny Ane (Punahou) H 
Willie Boyd (Cushing) Okla 
Fred Hecker (Washington) Sioux Falls, $. D.__ 
Jerry Mollett (Van Nuys) Calif. 

Vince Paczkoski (Coal Twp.) Shamokin, Pa.__ 
Doyle Schick (Lawrence) Kans. 

Mel West (Jefferson City) Mo. 

Robert Worrell (Centerville) Pa. 




















1956 All-American H.S. Football Squad 


URRY, hurry, friends! Step up and 

feast your eyes on the tastiest dish 
of high school “beef” you ever saw. It's 
our sixth annual All-American H. S. 
Footbal! Squad—picked exclusively for 
Scholastic Magazines. 

Ohio tops the 78-man squad with six 
picks, followed by Pennsylvania and 
California with five each; Texas and 
New York with four; and New Jersey, 
Indiana, Illinois, Georgia, Iowa, and 
Oklahoma with three apiece. 

Glynn Gregory, Abilene halfback, 
was generally rated the top back in 
Texas. He averaged 9.3 yards per rush, 
caught 19 passes for 553 yards—and 

may never wear a college uniform! He’s 
even better in baseball and may wind 
up in the big leagues next year 


Want a passer? Take Roger Fardin, 
Dead-eye Dick of Clifton, N. J. In nine 
games, Roger threw 123 passes and 
completed 79 for 64.2%. His passes 
gained 1,399 yards and tallied 20 tds. 

When our two California halfbacks, 
Randy Meadows and Mickey Flynn, got 
together in the Downey-Anaheim title 
game, the 41,383 fans weren't disap- 
pointed. Mickey tallied first on a 62- 
yard run. Then Randy swept end for 
69 yards. All in all, Mickey piled up 
134 yards and Randy 112. Score? 13-13! 

Best all-around athlete on the squad? 
Probably Fred Hecker of Sioux Falls, 
S. D. He’s state golf champ, a great 
half-miler and shot-putter in track, all- 
state in basketball, and leading scorer 
on a powerhouse eleven. 


Guards aren’t spectacular? Chuck 
Dostal of Roosevelt H. S. (Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa) begs to differ. In the big 
game against Davenport, he made 2] 
unassisted tackles and forced three fum- 
bles which he recovered himself! 

Looking for the end? Our choice is 
Gary Trout of Mt. Pleasant , High 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), top scorer in his 
area. He tallied on blocked kicks, re- 
covered fumbles, pass receptions and 
interceptions, plus extra-point kicking. 

For combined athletic-scholarship 
ability, the nod must go to Vince Pac- 
zkoski, Shamokin (Pa.) Coal Town- 
ship’s 205-pound pile-driving fullback. 
He has a 94 scholastic average and 
wants to become an atomic scientist. 

—Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





Tips on good habits for good health 


Every girl wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Megasines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column. 


The Craton Boy 


QO. Is it necessary to take vitamin 
pills to stay healthy? 


A. No, it isn’t necessary, because 
there are so many foods you can eat 
which contain vitamins, A _ well-bal- 
anced diet will assure you of not 
missing out on them. Here are some 
of the best-known “protective” foods 
which can supply you with your daily 
vitamins: milk, cheese, bananas, apples, 
pears, melons, tomatoes, oranges, grape- 
fruit, meat, fish, poultry, eggs, turnips, 
carrots, peas, beans, wholewheat or 
enriched bread, céreal, butter or mar- 
garine, potatoes. 


Q. Is it true that shaving leg and 
underarm hair makes it grow in thicker 
and coarser? 


A. Not at all. The safe way to re- 
move unwanted hair from these areas 
is with a safety or electric razor. 


Q. I’ve heard that the “laxative hab- 
it” is dangerous. Why is this so? 


A. Laxatives are usually quick-acting. 
They flush the intestine, irritate it, and 
inflame the lining of the colon. Spasms 
result, which prevent the colon from 
functioning as it normally should. The 
person often takes another laxative and 
before long he has acquired a hard-to- 
break habit. If you have trouble with 
constipation, eat plenty of fruits and 
green vegetables, like lettuce, spinach, 
kale. Prunes, figs, and apricots are 
usually helpful, since they have a natu- 
ral laxative effect. 


Quick Quiz . . . . What's your score? 
Answer “yes” or “no”; 

Do you brush your teeth after eating? 

Do you begin or end each day with 
a shower or bath? 





Do you use a deodorant after bath- 
ing? 

Do you clean or wash clothes fre- 
quently? 

Do you keep hands clean and smooth, 
nails not too long, but always clean? 

Do you brush hair daily and wash 
it as often as necessary? 

The more often you answer “yes” to 
these questions, the better groomed you 
are. 

pe °° © c 

Higgledy-Piggledy . . . . Don’t carry 
heavy books on the same arm every 
day. Alternate between the left and 
right arms every few days, or you 
might wind up with one shoulder lower 
than the other. 


& o e 
-Eyes Right . . . . Ever get a sty 
on your eye? Annoying, isn’t it? Stys 
are often caused by bacteria, eyestrain, 
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or general ill health. To avoid catch- 
ing them or giving them to others: Use 
your own towel and washcloth at home. 
Use only paper towels on your face 
and hands in public places. Don’t bor- 
row a handkerchief or powder puff. 
Don’t try on another’s eyeglasses. Keep 
hands away from your eyes. 


— c © 


Sweet Talk . .. . Next time the gang 
comes over for ice cream, serve it with 
a topping of honey and just watch 
the satisfied faces. And to use up the 
last bit of peanut butter in the jar, 
add honey to thin the remains. Mix 
and spread on bread to make a sand- 
wich. As a salad dressing, honey is 
good,’ too, when mixed with the same 
amount of lemon juice. 


° ° 


A Treat for Your Feet. . . . Happy 
feet are strong feet. Try doing these 
foot-strengthening exercises in your bare 
feet: 1. Walk back and forth about 
10 times on the outer edges of your 
feet. 2. Stand on your toes, raising your 
heels off the floor. Now stand on heels, 
raising your toes off the floor. 3. Sit 
in a chair, feet on the floor. Spread 
toes out and try to pick up a marble 
or a pencil with them. 





TV sportscaster Bud Palmer is a sports car fan . . 








. and a Vitalis fan. 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


After exposure to wind, water or 
steam heat, Vitalis restores hair’s 
normal moisture balance better than 
leading cream or oil tonics. It makes 
even thick, unruly hair easy to man- 
age. Yet you never have an “oil slick” 


look, because Vitalis contains V-7, 
the greaseless grooming discovery. 
Try new Vitalis— you'll like it. 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH V-7, 





. Looking and 
( Listening 


> Thomas Alva Edison takes the broad- 
cast spotlight this week. Two always 
interesting series will celebrate his 
birthday, February 11. Let's Take a 
Trip goes to the Edison National Monu- 
ment, W. Orange, N. J., on Sunday, 
February 10, 12 noon to 12:30 over 
CBS-TV. On February 12, Biographies 
in Sound presents a radio essay based 
on interviews with people who knew 
the great inventor the NBC net 
work, at 9:05 P 


veT 


M 


}:00 P. M 
will “try out” a 
Ballad of Baby 


oadway 


>» On February 10 ove! 
ABC-TV, Omnibus 
musical drama, The 
Doe, which won't open on Bi 
until next fall. The long 
ment marks the first time that 
show will have such a try-out 
a New York theatre opening. The story 
is about Horace Tabor, a nineteenth- 
centurv Colorado silver and real estate 
pioneer, his first wife. Augusta. and his 
second wife, Baby Doe. Douglas Moore 
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Service 


WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8-6-8, HILLSIDE, N 
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OC 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
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will unharmed. If i'm wot delighted with 
you will refund my money. 
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|p The 
| Helen 
| Miracle 


composed the music, the late John 
Latouche wrote the libretto. The origi- 
nal opera opened last summer in Cen- 
tral City, Colorado, and received very 
favorable notices. 


>» Matinee Theatre is gaining a real 
reputation for presenting challenging 
and imaginatively produced dramas 
over NBC-TV. The only hitch is that 
it's broadcast during school hours, 
weekdays, from 3:00-4:00 P.M., E.S.T. 
However, if you can’t be at home, per- 
haps other members of your family will 
be. Here are several forthcoming pro- 
grams of interest: February 5: Frank- 
enstein, the classic tale of horror by 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, the wife 
of the great English romantic poet. 
February 8: One, David Karp’s 1984- 
ish novel about a man who bucks to- 
talitarianism even though he himself 
belongs to the thought police (the 
Dept. of Internal Examination). Febru- 
ary 9: The Importance of Being Earn- 
est, the classic comedy by the English 
author, Oscar Wilde. 

» Science fiction takes a satirical twist 
on the CBS Radio Workshop in a two- 
part translation of The Space Merchants, 
a novel about advertising agencies tak- 
ing over the universe, on February 10 
and 17, 4:05, P. M 


>» Two of the regular adventure shows 
have interesting story lines this week: 
on Circus Boy, Sunday, February 10, 
7:30 P. M., NBC-TV, a series of mis- 
haps occurs when Colonel Bixby, the 
genial old rascal who saved the circus 
from bankruptcy, acts as manager 
while Big Tim Champion. is away, in 
The Return of Colonel Jack. On Sir 


| Lancelot, Monday, February 11, 8:00 
|P. M., 
| Leonides the Hermit defend the Abbey 


NBC-TY, Lancelot Brian and 
of Tyning against the invading Danes 
in Thé Magic Book 
perenially story of 
Keller is the subject of The 

Worker, on Playhouse 90, 
Thursday, February 7, 9:30 P. M., 
CBS-TV. Director Arthur Penn and 
writer William Gibson have been work- 


Inspiring 


|ing together for months in New York 


to perfect this sensitive story of a blind 


| girl brought to a brilliant awareness of 
| the world about her through her dedi- 


cated teacher, Anne Sullivan, herself 


| partially blind. 


|p Julie Harris recreates her Broadway 


portrayal of Joan of Arc. in. Jean 
Anouilh’s The Lark on Hallmark Hall 


|of Fame, Sunday, February 10, 9:00- 


10:30 P. M.,. NBC-TV. Boris Karloff 


| will also re-enact his Broadway role as 


Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, in 


this stirring drama. 


After High School, 


Thank you for your fan mail and 
the interest you're showing in this new 
feature. We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 
column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit 
personal answers.——Ed. 


Q. I am learning how to be a printer 
in high school. When I finish high 
school, should I continue my training 
by getting a job with a printer imme- 
diately? B. E., Cincinnati, O. 

A. Most printers learn their trade 
through on-the-job training, but some 
cities have private schools which offer 
courses in printing techniques. Also, 
some cities have one or more vocational 
high schools which may have more 
advanced courses in printing than you 
have had. Ask your printing teacher 
about these schools. 


Q. I am a girl, 15, and I'd like to be 
a movie or TV make-up artist. How can 
I get training? L. D., Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

Try to get on the stage crew for 
some of your school’s dramatic produc- 
tions; ask to work with make-up. Go 
to one of the many excellent private 
schools in beauty culture. Also, try_to 
get part-time work doing make-up in 
vour local radio-TV station. Get as 
much experience as you can. Oppor- 
tunities in this field are somewhat limit- 
ed, though there’s a chance for the able. 
When you're experienced, write to the 
make-up departments at CBS and NBC 
in New York and ask for an opportunity 
for further training and experience. 


Q. Please tell me everything you can 
about careers, as I am studying this 
and need to make a report. R. S. L., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. The Feb. 22 issue of this magazine 
will be devoted to careers and should 
be helpful to you. Your question is a 
difficult one to answer. Whole books 
are written on this subject. For such 
general information, always ask your 
school librarian. 


Q. I'd like to be a psychologist. What 
courses should I take in high school? 
What college should I go to? V. P., 
Macon, Ga. 


A. Take English and social studies 
courses—psychology, sociology, econom- 
ics, Above all, go out for extracur- 
ricular activities. Get to understand 





ind know what “makes people tick.” 
\lost universities—and even junior col- 
leges-have psychology departments. 
Probably you'd be wise to go to a local 
college. Write to several and ask them 
bout their psychology departments. 


Q. Ive heard that the Air Force 
trains men for 200 career fields. Is this 
true? B. T., St. Paul, Minn. 


A. All branches of the Armed Forces 
train men for hundreds of career fields, 
Some of the most promising career 
fields that the Air Force prepares men 
for will be highlighted in a special 16- 
page feature in the Feb. 22 issue of this 
magazine. 


Q. I plan to be an airline stewardess 
when Ifinish high school. I would 
appreciate any information on the col- 
lege training I'll need. B. R., Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


A. Take as many high school and 
college courses in English and social 
studies as you can. Social studies work, 
of course, helps you to become a good 
conversationalist with a knowledge of 
current affairs and world geography. 
Two years of college would be most 
helpful; four would be even better. 
You'll be wise to get other vocational 
education. You may’ want to devote 
some of your college time to studying 
teaching or nursing. Occasionally an 
airline will hire as a hostess a very 
attractive girl who has not gone to col- 
lege but who has had experience in 
business. Most airlines have their own 
training schools for stewardesses. 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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STUDENTS! PLAN NOW TO EARN 


BE A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTICIAN 


ema ee ose in aoe demand every- 
where. Beauty Cu ers you more 
opportunities for ufure gf and financial 
independence than almost any other 
profession 


For facts on « Beauty Culture career write: 


National Assn. of Schools 
Dept. 25M 3839 White Plains Rd., New York City 
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MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
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NOW is the time to make plans 
for your future education. Write 
these ‘schools and colleges for in- 
formation today. 
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Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


carefully before sending for one. if the adver- | 


tisement mentions ‘approvals @ stamp decler 
will send yew in addition to any free stomps, or 
stamps pay for in advance, a salection of other 
stamps we as “approvals.” Each of these ‘‘ap- 
’ stamps has a price clearly marked. if you 

the “approval” stamps you must pay 
end return the ones you do not wish to 
writing to stamp advert'sers be sure 
your neme and address on your letter and 
left-hand corner of the envelope. if 

‘net intend te buy any of the ‘approval’ 
them promptly, being careful te 
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envelope in which you return the 
ere o beginner in stamp collecting, 
your parents’ advice before send- 
. 1 any reader feels that a stamp 
ses on this page has not lived 
the terms as advertised, the reader should 
ertiser about it. Wait at least two 
answer. If necessary the reader may 
Executive Editor of Scholastic Mage- 

42nd St. New York 3%, N.Y 
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plus new, rare 


BONUS OFFERE 
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Ae everywhere. Valuable mint, 
bi-colors, commemoratives. 
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Oper ime, 


10¢ Sines tee’ GARCELON STAMP 
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Cronations all over 





FREE! 107 “™yicoron 


All different from Britain's farfung 
eolonal empire Catalog valve $2.50 
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a Triangle Stamps. Pius set of Unused British 
Colonies. Plus Large por , All Four’ Offers 

More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 

ete... used oe and unused stamps. you will be thrilled! 
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q eve with low priced approvals plus 
PREMIUM for 10¢ mailing charges 
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U.S. Issues Two in February 


and address in the upper left-hand | f 


The 3¢ blue above honors the U. S 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, which will 
be 150 years old in 1957. A branch of 
the Department of Commerce, the Sur- 
vey gathers on-the-spot information 
about land areas and coastal waters of 
the U. S. and its possessions. 

The Survey's work includes: making 
maps of rivers, mountain ranges, and 
coast lines; distributing daily charts 
showing low tides and high tides; issu- 
ing up-to-date tables on sea depths. 
This information is made available to 
pilots, ship captains, surveyors, scien- 
tists, map makers, astronomers. 

The stamp pictures the Survey flag, 
a red triangle inside a white circle 
centered on a field of blue. Also shown 
are three Survey ships. 

There's still time to order first-day 





covers of this few stamp. But you'll 
| have to act immediately to make sure 
your order arrives before February 11 
| the date, of issue. Send self-addressed 
envelopes, in a large envelope marked 
“First Day Covers,” to: Postmaster, 
Seattle, Washington. Be sure to eh- 
close cash or a money order to cover 
the cost of the stamps you've requested. 
On February 23 the U. S. will issue 
the 3¢ stamp below at New York, N. Y., 
in tribute to architects of America. In 
1957 the American Institute of Archi- 
tects will celebrate the 100th year since 
its founding. The new stamp shows a 
modern building column compared with 
an ancient column. This design serves 
as a symbol of the progress made in 
architecture since ancient times. 


Feb. 22.) 
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(Next stamp column: 
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iA“ Tops, don't miss. ii“Geod. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


MM i"THREE BRAVE MEN. (20th 
Cent.-Fox. Produced by Herbert B. 
Swope, Jr. Directed by Philip Dunne.) 


The three brave men here are Emmest 
Borgnine, Ray Milland, and Dean 
Jagger. Borgnine plays a Naval worker 
dismissed from his job as a security 
risk after years of loyal service to the 
government. Ray Milland is thé lawyer 
who, convinced of Borgnine’s innocence, 
agrees to take the case. Jagger plays 
an Assistant Secretary of the Navy who, 
after Borgnine has cleared himself, is 
big enough to admit that the Navy can 
make a mistake, The story, based on 
the famous Chasanow case, is one that 
the Navy wanted told. We can all be 
thankful that such a story can have a 
happy ending. 


MiMMTHE WINGS OF EAGLES. 
(M-G-M. Produced by Charles Schnee. 
Directed by John Ford.) 

This screen biography is based on 
the life of Frank “Spig” Wead, who 
wrote some of the best air stories of the 
‘thirties. He was one of the first of the 
Navy's daredevil aces and, during 
World War II, one of its bravest com- 
manders. Wead took to the typewriter 
when a spinal injury made a cripple 
out of him. John Wayne plays Wead 
in his usual rough-and-ready Style. 
Dan Dailey breezes along as his side- 
kick, and Maureen O’Hara plays his 
long-suffering wife. 

(See Movie Check List on page 17.) 
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Honest Abe 


By Violet Hall, Farmington High School, Farmington, Missouri 
*Starred words refer to Abraham Lincoln 
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°1 and 9. Born in a log cabin, this -self- 


educated boy grew: up to become 
16th President of the U, S. 

. Initials of pen name of American 
short story writer famous for trick 
endings. 


3. This state is well-known for a breed 


of chickens called Reds 
(abbr. ). 
. Teachers disapprove hearing this 
slang word used for “what?” 
. John C. Breckinridge, Lincoln’s major 
opponent in the 1860 election, was 
a member of the party 
(abbr.). 

. Nickname for Beverly. 
9. Beneath ( poetic). 

. Run away to get married. 


3. Negative reply. 


. Permanent conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (initials). 

. Enjoyed, 

. Choral composition on sacred text. 

. American Geographical Society 
(abbr.). 

Nickname of No, 1 across. 

. Chinese weight equivalent to one 
ten-thousandth of a liang. 

. State in which No. 1 across was born 
in 1809 (abbr.). 

. Famous bandleader, known as “Sen- 
timental Gentleman of Swing,” who 


died recently ( initials). 


39. At dedication of a national cemetery 


in 1863, Lincoln gave a brief speech 
which became famous as the Gettys- 
burg qctgneeenennnomenn? 

People who belong to an organization 
are called — _ of it. 


. Honest Abe’s initials. 
. Part of a bridle that is _ in a | 


horse’s mouth. 


. Registered Nurse (abbr.). 


. Pain. 


. Two parts of one and one part of the 


other give us water. 


. Everybody. 
. Chemical symbol for manganese. 


8; 
*10. 


First name of man who shot Lincoln. 
Lincoln was President for ___- years. 


12;-Color. 


*13. 


*15. 
16. 


17, 


Lincoln was a member of the 

party (abbr.). 

Maiden name of Lincoln’s mother. 
This popular male singer was born 
in Argentina (initials). 

Actor famous for his TV perform- 
ances in plays by Shaw and Shakes- 
peare (initials). 


. Last name of No. 8 down. 


. Digit on foot. 
. Hot-tempered ex-manager of New 


York Giants (first name). 


. Large body of fresh water. 


. International Geophysical Year 


(abbr.). 


. District Attorney (abbr.). 
. One of the New England states 


(abbr.). 


. Sign over@mnany diners. 

. Maiden name of Lincoln’s wife. 
. End of a fish hook. 

. Keats wrote the poem: “ 


to a 
Nightingale.” 


. Soviet Socialist Republic (abbr.). 

. Morning (abbr.). 

. Jerry Lewis’ ex-partner (initials). 

. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 

. Most boys and girls attend this on 


Sunday mornings (abbr:). 
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Look at the record of 19-year-old 
Torrey Jackson, nature and wildlife 
photographer. He was the first teen- 
ager to address the national conven- 
tion of the Photographic Society of 
America! He’s listed in “Who’s Who 
of the P.S.A.”! He was winner of the 
Graflex Press Fellowship Award! 
These are only a few of his outstanding 
accomplishments. 


He achieved these honors with the 
help of a Pacemaker Speed Graphic — 
the camera used by more than 90% 
of. the press and professional photog- 
raphers of the country. Of course he 
chose Speed Graphic! No other cam- 
era has such versatile features. Shutter 
speeds to 1/1000 second. Large 4x5 
negative for critically sharp enlarge- 
ments. The Graflok Back . . . capable 
of using Graphic film attachments for 
sheet, roll or Polaroid “picture-in-a- 
minute” film. Rising, shifting, tilting 
front. Interchangeable normal, wide 
angle and telephoto lenses. These are 
only a few of its prize-winning features. 


If you want more information on 
this camera that makes fine photog- 
raphy easy, write Dept. SC-8, Graflex, 
Inc., Rochester 8, N.Y., or see your 
Grafiex dealer. 
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ee THE U.S. AIR FORCE OFFERS YOU ME 
am THE CHANCE TO LEARN A WELL PAYING SKILL 
coe Blomcl tm Mandl ice) amme) Mm selel maUhiel iam © 


You’re a “step ahead” when you step into Air Force Blue. Whatever your future ambitions, the 
training you'll get in the U.S. Air Force will be valuable to you for the rest of your life. At the 
same time, you'll see new places, enjoy life with men of your own age, and you can earn credits, 
if you wish, toward a college degree. Check up now on your opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. 
See your local Air Force Recruiter...or mail the coupon, now. 


meee GO PLACES FASTER ON THE ALL-VOLUNTEER TEAM BAe 


PASTE COUPON @N POSTCARD AND MAIL TO 


T if g Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Please send me more information on my opportunities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 


U N | T 5 D STAT & 5 I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 
N 


amec___ 


AIR FORCE “*“ 


S-58-SC2 
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THE LOCKHEED F104-A, powered by Genergl Electric's 
versatile J79 jet engine, streaks through the stratosphere 
at speeds far in excess of sound. 


General Electric 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1956 


A. YOU review the achievements discussed on these pages, we hope you, whatever your career 


decision, will say to yourself: “I too am determined to help advance the progress of all people; to 


help provide them with the things and extra human satisfactions which make possible better health, 


happiness, convenience, comfort, security, and opportunity.” 
PI : pI ; 


We hope too that you will read into this review of today’s miracles the teamwork that made 
them possibk 


. mplo ee who exchanges skill, thought, and effort for fair pay, 
share owner who risks savings in the expectation ef fair return on his investment; 
he customer who votes for a company by buying its products in the marketplace; 
he supplier who sells to a company, and the dealer who sells and services its products; 
otal public who approves of the company and therefore provides a climate for its way of 
| 


ing OUSINeSS 


} 


five—and usually one person is two or more of the above—are the indispensable links in 


\{merican business that make progress reports such as this possible. 


ON THE COVER is o drawing of Convair's ultra-modern jet airliner. Scheduled for delivery in 1960, the jetliner will be 
powered by four G-E CJ-805 turbo-jets, commercial nterparts of the J79 now used in the fastest Air Force fighter. 





ADVANCING 
the scientific frontier 


R just a few months, men of science all over the 
world will start the most intensive survey of man’s 
physical environment ever attempted. Called the 
International Geophysical Year, this great research 
enterprise will actually be 18 months long—starting 
in July, 1957 and lasting through all of 1958. During 
this period, more than 5000 scientists and engineers 
from 54 nations will make a round-the-world, round- 
the-clock mass attack on the mysteries of geophysics— 
the science of the earth and the factors that affect 
man’s physical environment. 

As never before, IGY scientists will explore and 
measure the large-scale aspects of the earth—its 
major land and sea areas, its core, crust, and interior, 
the high atmosphere and outer space, the deep ocean 
currents, the surging tides of the seas, and the myste- 
rious particles that continually bombard the earth 
from outer space. There'll be explosion sound wave 
studies of the earth’s interior, air reconnaissance, 
deep soundings, glacier studies, high-altitude balloons, 
and other devices for measuring man’s surroundings. 

To record the many mysteries of the earth’s outer 
atmosphere, IGY scientists will launch a man-made 
satellite which will circle the earth at 90-minute 
intervals at a speed of 18,000 mph. A General Electric 
rocket engine—the X405—will provide the initial 
power boost for the three-stage rocket which will 
carry the satellite into its earth-circling orbit. When 
the first stage assembly is separated at burnout 36 
miles above the earth, G.E.’s X405 will have acceler- 
ated the satellite-carrying rocket to a speed of 4000 
mph. If successful, the instrument-bearing satellite 
could be the first step in man’s actual conquest of 
space. 

The great expectations of the International Geo- 
physical Year have a historic precedent. The first 
international year was in 1882-1883. A much smaller 
version of the current project, that year saw bases 
set up in the Arctic which added much to the world’s 
knowledge of Northern Lights and of the magnetic 
poles. Also, in 1932-1933, the second. international 
year was undertaken. Limited by existing standards, 
it brought new knowledge of radio communications 
and opened the way to many electronic advances, 
such as radar. 

The current IGY research enterprise promises un- 
precedented advances along many frontiers of scien- 
tific knowledge. The information will undoubtedly 
nfluence long-range social and economic development 
of the world, and give man an understanding of the 
universe that will influence the way he is to live in 


the future. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC HIGHLIGHTS of 1956 


THE FLIGHT of the electronically instrumented earth satellite, 
traveling at an estimated 18,000 mph, may result in advances in 
weather forecasting, radio and TV communication, and eventually 
the travel of humans into outer space. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC X405 rocket engine, which will furnish 
the initial push for the satellite-carrying three-stage rocket, 
undergoes trial tests at Malta, New York. Below, technicians 
install engine in the rocket test pit prior to firing. 





Orr if you were without electricity would you 
realize the vital role it plays in your everyday living. 
Without it, vou would have no television, radio, 
toaster, or electric lighting. The many electric servants 
which have been given to the world by the industry 
in the past 75 years are now a matter of record, most 





often taken for granted by youngsters born in the 
electrical age. We seldom stop to-marvel at the phe- 
nomenon of television or radar. But our greatest single 
servant still remains the power which surges from 
mammoth machines in central stations, over wires, 
and into the workshops and homes of the world. In 
short, our everyday living would be vastly altered 
without the world’s most economical servant— 





electricity. 

In 1956, Americans used more electricity than ever 
before in history—a record high of 600 billion kilowatt- 
hours. Even so, in only a few years, we believe the 








nation will be using twice as much electricity as it 
does today. With this expectation in mind, General 
Electric will continue to make a substantial invest- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S newly designed and engineered high- ment in research, engineering, and manufacturing 
ume myer efters the 195’ Rowewite mere tee Meee techniques, seeking new ways to make today’s 
automatic control. The new control adjusts drying time and tem- . , 
perature to the requirements of each load while drying. 


greatest bargain, electricity, even more useful. 


A NEW FLUORESCENT LAMP with double the light output of present tubes of equal 
length will bring more light to America in 1957. Named the ‘'Power-Groove,"’ the 
lamp’s greater light output results from an increase in area of the lighted tube surface, 
and the higher wattage at which the new tube can be operated. 


A NEW, unique G-E toaster-oven, fea- 
turing two separate toasting sections, 
serves both as a fully automatic toaster 
and as an ‘'oven’’ as well. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC HIGHLIGHTS of 1956 








BRINGING UNIQUE BEAUTY to the new Pittsburgh airport, gallon-per-minute rate of flow. Electric components, including 
the world's largest electric fountain has 13 waterfalls, six over a hundred underwater floodlights, motors, and controls 
tiers, @ water capacity of 175,000 gallons, and a 12,000- were furnished by General Electric. 


DURING 1957, television is following the modern trend to 
lighter weight and slimmer design. Through General Electric TV, 
a new era of entertainment has been reached, where it is now 
possible for everyone to own his own personal TV set. 


NEW RADIANT HEATING system employs special heating SHINING BRIGHTLY under the light of 224 General Electric 
wires hidden in ceiling under plaster or wallboard, with temper- mercury-vapor luminaires, New York City's George Washington 
atures controlled by individual room thermostats. This system Bridge takes on a ‘'new look” in lighting to assure its pas- 
eliminates need for furnace, chimney and radiators sengers more safety through better illumination. 
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ALMOST STAGGERING the imagination, this mammoth electric- 
power shovel—the largest piece of mobile machinery built in 
the U.S.—scoops up 90 tons of earth and stone with each bite 
of its giant claw. Inside its cavernous cab, 16 powerful G-E 
motors are the muscles operating this hungry giant. 


Ta first half of the 20th century has seen the 
giant arms of electrification reaching out to embrace 
every mode and means of manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and communication, bringing to mankind the 
heartiest standard of living that history has known. 
While at the turn of the century the industrial ques- 
tion was “How can we use electric power to serve 
mankind?,”’ today industrialists are asking themselves 
“How soon can we apply electric power to nearly 
every facet of living, and thus serve mankind even 
better?” 

One of the measures of our country’s greatness has 
been its ability to produce more and better goods at 
less cost. The electrification of industry which began 
at the turn of the century is largely responsible for 
America’s tremendous productivity today. Behind 
American industry has stood an invisible legion of 
tireless workers—the forces of electricity—helping to 


produce more goods and services for a growing popula- 
tion. And our ability to use this bargain-bought 
worker depends on our ability to apply and to control 
it. Shown on these pages are some of 1956’s power- 
makers and the machines that apply the power they 


produce. 


THIS PORTABLE ELECTRIC SUBSTATION can supply enough 
power for a community of 15,000 persons. Built by G.E. for the 
IHlinois Power Co., the trailer-mounted unit is one of two 7500- 
KVA mobile substations that electric utilities can use while 
regular stations are shut down for maintenance. 
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A GENERAL ELECTRIC GAS TURBINE has 
turned an old, slow, moth-balled Liberty 
ship into one of the fastest, most efficient 
and maneuverable cargo ships afloat. 
In highly successful sea trials, the John 
Sergeont reached a speed of 18 knots 
and her turbine developed 7500 horse- 
power, far surpassing the efficiency of any 
other modern steamship of comparable 
size and tonnage. 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY'S FIRST 
large steam turbine-generator unit tu em- 
ploy liquid cooling has been designed by 
General Electric during 1956. By circulat- 
ing a liquid coolant through the hollow 
stator conductors, this new type of gen- 
erator is capable of producing 75 per 
cent more kva than a conventional gen- 
erator of similar dimensions. 


THIS NOZZLE DIAPHRAGM is an in- 
tegral part of a steam turbine-generator 
unit capable of satisfying the average 
yearly electrical needs of more than 
225,000 citizens of the United States. 
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THIS 125,000-KVA GENERATOR, the 
highest rated steam turbine unit ever 
exported by the U.S., is being lifted from 
a coastal steamer and unloaded at a 
special dock at Chiba, Japan. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC HIGHLIGHTS of 1956 


DURING 1956, General Electric portable 
generators, used here to power an elec- 
tric posthole digger, permitted hundreds 
of farm jobs to be done easier, faster, 
and more efficiently. 





TAIMI TOFFER, Allentown, Pa. senior, was 1956 Girls Champion 
at Lehigh Valley Fair with this electrophoresis exhibit. Now a 
freshman at Cedor Crest College, she plans a medical career. 


IN CINCINNATI, David Seiwerts of St. Xavier was a second- 
place winner in engineering section of Science Awards with 
his ramjet . . . Futures take root in the high school years. 


MANS FIRST 
SATELLITE 


INVENTIVENESS AND IMAGINATION won engineering honors 
for Marcia Gehman, Allentown High School senior, shown here 
with her model of the earth satellite that will be launched in 1957. 


TOMORROW... 


Ai wos all of you who read these words are 
aware that the General Electric Company has been 
trying to build a fire under Young America—to make 
every boy and girl conscious of future opportunities 
and to determine to live up to his full usefulness. 

When we speak or write of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities in the world today, we realize that we may 
sound a little tiresome. We would be very much sur- 
prised, too, if you did not include your teachers among 
the repetitious people you know. The fact is that all 
of us who are responsible enough to work for a living 
are scared stiff that a boy here or a girl there will say 
“Work is not for me!” and really never arrive any- 
where. 

We should like to make a few observations. 

To those who say that work isn’t fun, we are in 
complete agreement—that is, if you mean by fun 
eating ice cream or driving a jalopy. What we believe 
is that work is the fun that is work. Let’s put it this 
way—if you worked on your Math last night, possibly 
it was more “fun” to sit in class today. Or if you 
worked on some French verbs last night, you had a 
good feeling when your teacher asked you to recite 
this morning. This is the type of “fun” that brings 
lasting enjoyment. 

Working for a company or even for yourself is the 
only kind of fun that is work. It is obvious these days 


that every manufacturing company worth surviving 


THE RADIO-CONTROLLED ROBOT forecasts undreamed-of 
applications—a fact known by Charles Lee Wesaba, a Roanoke 
junior who won a first place at Western Virginia Science Fair. 
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how wilt YOU tit in? 


has many grand dreams of better things to come. A 
company certainly must look at tomorrow if it ex- 
pects to give people what they want and need, and 
make enough profit in this competitive economy to 
reinvest in the future. Because the business world 
realizes just that, it is eager to search out the young 
people who have demonstrated capability by a good 
school record and put them to work. And it follows 
that if the young employee works and is rewarded 
properly with dollars and satisfactions, he will make 
the contributions that make company progress pos- 
sible. It’s always a two-way street: the employee 
works for the best interests of his company, and the 
company (of which he is a part, anyway) returns 
the favor. 

We know that the General Electric men who sent 
the editors of Highlights the photographs on this 
page said somewhat the same things when they saw 
young people working on exhibits for Science Fairs. 
If our colleagues had not had faith in the futures of 
these boys and girls, they would not have sent us the 
pictures. We know from what we see and read that 
there are thousands and thousands of up-and-coming 
young people, to take important places in industry, 
business, and the professions, and our chief concern 
is that too many others, afraid of working for the fun 
of it, will decide to slide along and have to accept a 
dull life instead of one of satisfaction. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE opens new frontiers to the inquisitive 
mind. Here, Kent Hodgetts shows the entry that won him a 
third place in the Cincinnati, Ohio, Science Awards. 
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PROVING HIMSELF to be a young man with imagination, Will 
Greenwood walked away with second-place honors at the annual 
Western Virginia Science Fair with his ‘‘flying-saucer" entry. 


A STUDY IN SOLAR HEATING won versatile Peter Thomas a 
third-place award in physical sciences for boys at the Western 
Virginia Fair of 1956 held at Roanoke College, Virginia. 


wot 


WATER, its distribution and control, was Charles McNair's 
subject of study for his entry in the Lehigh Valley Science 
Fair in 1956. McNair’s project was a first-place physics winner. 





BIG NEWS IN RESEARCH during 1956 was the successful op- 
eration of electronic circuits and electric machinery under 
intense heat. Developed by G.E., this motor above has oper- 
ated for 50 hours at temperatures hot enough to light a man's 
cigarette. Below, an ordinary electronic circuit is shown beside 
a new high-temperature circuit after both had been placed in 


a 1500-degree oven. 


Mio: than 70,000 people at General Electric 


today are working on products the Company did not 
make in 1939—new jobs and new products which 
have resulted from the belief that research is the 
source of technological and social progress. This belief 
underlies the research and developmental work being 
carried forward in General Electric’s 42 major labora- 
tories by more than 8500 people, 2750 of them 
scientists and engineers. 

Heavy investments in research and development— 
three times as high as the general national average 
have been a major factor in the growth and progress 
of the electrical industry, and indeed of the entire 
national economy. That is why we can say that the 
electrical industry is a fountainhead of new tech- 
nology, new employment, and new levels of living in 
America. 

For nearly 60 years, our scientists have generated 
a stream of discoveries that have not only accelerated 
the growth of the Company but also resulted in major 


contributions to the world’s knowledge. 
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THE ODD-SHAPED DEVICE held by this engineer looks like a RESEMBLING A LONG STEEL SMOKESTACK wrapped in a 
wire coil, this giant VHF television station broadcast antenna 


sculptor's impression of the rising sun, but its function is to 
cool the dime-sized germanium cell mounted in the center. Fins, is designed to transmit high-powered TV signal patterns, 
which are made of aluminum, conduct heat away from the cell, Developed by General Electric broadcast engineers, the rugged 


which is the heart of a new air-cooled rectifier. antenna is the largest of its type to be manufactured. 


NEW TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS in x-ray 
during 1956 have resulted in an amazing new 
television x-ray system called TVX. Developed 
by Dr. John Jacobs (below), the new system is 
being developed for medical use as a’ cross- 
country inspection system, permitting doctors in 
New York to view patients in distances as far 
away as California. 
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RESEARCH Ccontinued) 








THE ATOMIC “‘CANNONS” above, resembling atomic field 
pieces blasting away in the night, are actually metal tubes 
extending into a twenty-foot water storage pool for highly 
radioactive fuel elements. This permits General Electric scientists 
to study effects of atomic radiation on various materials. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S electronics laboratory has developed 
an experimental 10-ounce portable radio which uses the sun 
as its source of power. Miniature selenium cells convert the 
sun’s rays into electric: current which is fed directly to the 
four transistors, supplying sufficient power to run the midget 
solar-powered set for 500 hours in total, darkness. 


WATCHING HIS SONS play with an 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE, hot exhaust air 
Erector set gave G-E engineer S. New- 


from the combustion test stand at the 


THIS EXHAUST TOWER is port of a 
million-dollar General Electric jet-engine 


combustion laboratory which is devoted 
exclusively to the development of ad- 
vanced fuels for aircraft propulsion. 


Gas Turbine Laboratory at Lynn, Mass., 
passes through a cold ‘‘shower"’ in main 
exhaust duct before discharge. 


berry the idea for this complex electron- 
optical test bench, useful in studies of 
TV systems and electronic control devices. 
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ATOMIC P 


as America’s 


I. the past two years, since Congress has opened 
the way to peaceful application of the atom, American 
industry and the government—working together— 
have transformed the meaning of atom from a symbol 
of destruction to a powerful servant of humanity. 

Here at General Electric, we do not neglect to 
focus necessary attention on the atom as the back- 
bone of our country’s defense effort. This interest is 
the primary activity of about 2000 General Electric 
scientists and engineers. But in the past two years 
since the Atomic’ Energy Act—we have also made 
major investments to put the atom to work in electric 
power production and other civilian uses. General 
Electric, making a multimillion-dollar investment in 
the future of atomic power, shares with more than 
2000 other industrial firms, electric utilities, and 
research institutions the role of developing atomic 
energy to advance the standards of living for Amer- 
ican citizens and, through them, the betterment of 
living for all people the world over. 

\tomic energy has been of interest to General 
Electric for many years. Prior to 1940, scientists at 
the Research Laboratory were discovering the facts 
about the structure of the atom which were to help 
prove of importance in the development of its explosive 
power demonstrated in 1945. Since 1946, we have 
operated for the government the giant Hanford 
Atomic Works in Washington State, producing 
plutonium for the nation’s defense effort. After 
Congress opened atomic development to private 
industry, we at once began harnessing atomic power 


for peaceful advances and established a_ special 
department to design, develop, manufacture, and 
market reactors and equipment. 

Currently, one of the Company’s major projects 
is the design and construction of the world’s largest 
all-nuclear power plant, Commonwealth Edison’s 


Dresden Station near Chicago. 

Multimillion-dollar investments in the future of 
nuclear power are being made with the realization 
that atomic energy is a pioneering field calling for 
ingenuity, boldness, and financial risk. It is such 
pioneering and risk-taking that create new products 
and services, and new jobs, and allow us to serve 
our customers with ever-better values. 

If we do a good job serving our customers—who 
compensate us for the values we give them—we will 
be able to meet our responsibilities to all who have 
an interest in our enterprise—customers, share 
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THIS $45 MILLION nuclear power station will furnish Chicago 
and vicinity with 180,000 kilowatts of atomic power by mid- 
1960. Below, another drawing shows how refueling methods 
and equipment for large boiling water reactors will be tested 
in a new facility being constructed at San Jose, Calif. 


owners, employees, other businesses who supply our 
material or sell and service our products, and all the 
citizens whose progress depends so much on electrical 
progress. 

Young America has the unique opportunity to 
watch the growth of atomic-electric power . . . to 
watch it develop to full use in accord with economic 


laws as well as scientific and engineering principles 





THE COUNTRY’S NEWEST AUTOMATIC CANNON, resembling 
the ancient Gatling gun of Civil War days, was developed by 
General Electric for the Air Force. Termed the ‘Vulcan,"’ the 
20-MM cannon was designed primarily to provide protection 
for U.S. Air Force pilots and their supersonic jet aircraft. The 
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Tae people of General Electric recognize as one 
of their primary objectives service to the nation as a 
whole. As a contributor to the country’s defense, for 
example, General Electric continued to concentrate, 
in 1956, on many of the most complex problems of 
military technology. 

The major defense projects on which the Company 
worked in 1956 include aircraft nuclear propulsion, 
development of the Submarine Advanced Reactor, 
large radar for defense against guided missiles and 
aircraft, airborne radar, gas turbine (jet) engines for 
aircraft, turbines for ship propulsion, gunfire control, 
and other specialized equipment of advanced nature. 


Our margin of safety depends on continuously in- 
creasing the productivity of American industry. For 
example, the United States could not advance its 
radar defense system if it did not have highly pro- 
ductive electronics and communications industries to 
design and produce the necessary elements in the huge 


quantities required. 
\ scientific form of defense means that an increasing 
proportion of the effort will be devoted to electrical 


and related products and systems. 


Vulcan has a rotating cluster of six barrels which can dispense 
more shells per minute than a company of infantrymen. Its 
tremendous firepower is dramatically demonstrated in the 
pictures above. In addition to its ferocious firepower, the 
cannon is easily transported and maintained. 
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G.E.'S VERSATILE J79 ENGINE is providing greater speed and SMILES OF VICTORY beam from members of the 22nd Bomb 
power for an improved version of the Navy's supersonic F11F-1 Wing after receiving the General Electric Trophy for bringing 
Tiger jet fighter. The J79 produces more thrust per pound of in their Boeing B-47 Stratojet bomber, powered by G-E J47 
engine weight than any other engine in its power class. engines, in record-breaking time from Bermuda to Oklahoma City. 


} 

{ 
h, **SIDEWINDER,’’ newest 
: member of the Navy's 
' family of guided missiles, 
provides the fleet with a 
simple, inexpensive weap- 
on capable of operating 
against high performance 
type aircraft. Named af- 
ter the deadly desert 
rattlesnake, ‘‘Sidewind- 
er’’ uses General Electric 
guidance and control units. 





BOTH ENGINES of this Air Force plane have been fired simultaneously— 
one using the old style WW Il cartridge propellant (right) and the other 
turning up with the newly developed G-E smokeless cartridge propellant. 
This development not only will provide more safety for our Navy and Air 
Force planes, but also can be adapted for use in commercial airlines. 





THE BULGING “EYES” of this B-52 stratofortress are actually NEWEST SHAPE IN THE SKY is the Navy's radar helicopter 
a part of the radar tail defensive system used to track and designed to give greater early-warning coverage for fleet 


units ot sea. Able to detect a low-flying plane at more than 
twice the distance of shipboard radar, the ‘copter's bulging 
plastic radome houses antenna built by General Electric. 


report enemy aircraft. Radar systems are only one of the 
countless contributions made by the men and women of the 
Company toward the defense of our country. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC HIGHLIGHTS of 1956 





HE PROGRESS recorded on these pages was made possible by people who have 
never stopped learning. More often than not their career interest began when 
they were in high school; they were like the boys and girls shown on pages 8 and 9 
who, we are confident, will continue to make the achievements of any given time 


starting points to new discoveries. 
And these are possible because there is no end to learning. 


Blessed as we are in this country with opportunity, there need be no terminal point 
to learning or to the application of it. A happy adventure is moving forward from 
school to college to job or profession. An equally happy adventure, if for some per- 
sonal reason you can’t go to college, is to do your level-best while in school and then 
search out the job that includes training for both your hands and your head. Wherever 
you work or whatever you do, with or without a college degree, if you give more than 
is expected of you, you will climb to assignments of increasing responsibility and 
increasing reward. 

And this is so because in America we expect and get something for the something 
given. In the delightful but exacting business of life, the something-for-nothing people 
rock dull hours away on their porches; but the something-for-something people 


advance the common good and in the process achieve the highest satisfaction. 


This annual progress report, to students and their teachers, was prepared by 
Educational Relations, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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OFFICE 


QUALIFICATIONS 


TERM OF OFFICE 


ANNUAL SALARY 





PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


CABINET SECRETARY 
(10) 


Natural-born U. S. citizen. 

At least 35 years old. 

Resident of U. $. for at least | 
14 years 


No special! qualifications 
required by Constitution 


Four years, start- 
ing Jan. 20 of 
year following 
election. 


May be removed 
at ony time by 
the President. 


$100,000 plus 


$90,000 for expenses 


$45,000 


$22,500 





SENATOR 
(96) 


REPRESENTATIVE 
(435) 


VU. $. citizen for at least nine 
years. At least 30 yeors old. 
Resident of state from which 
elected. 


U. S$. citizen for at least seven 
years. At least 25 years old. 
Resident of state from which 
elected. 


Six years (One 
third of Senate 
elected every 
two years). 


Two years (Takes 
office Jan. 3 of 
odd - numbered 
years). 





SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE (9) 


CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS JUDGE 
(68) 
DISTRICT COURT 
JUDGE (229) 


No special! qualifications re- 
quired by Constitution. (Con- 
gress may determine the num- 
ber of Supreme Court justices 
end may establish whatever 
lower courts it wishes.) 


Appointed for 
life. May be re- 
moved only by 
impeachment 
end trial by 
Congress. 


$35,000 
(Chief Justice, 
$35,500) 


$25,500 


$22,500 
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ANY of the men who met in 

Philadelphia in 1787 to write our 
Constitution had fought through the 
long War for Independence. They had 
risked their “lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor” to bring an end to 
British tyranny. They were determined 
to create a representative democracy— 
a government responsible to the people. 
Under the Constitution, no one man 
(or group of men) would have the 
power to seize the government and 
rule as he wished. 

To preserve the infant democracy 
against the threat of dictatorship, our 
forefathers limited the authority of 
overnment in two ways. First, they 

vided the power between the Fed- 
eral Government and the individual 


Congress and — 
Our Constitutional System 


Know your Congress—Answers to the ten questions most 
frequently asked about our national lawmaking body 


states. Second, they carefully split up 
the powers granted to the Federal 
Government. They divided these pow- 
ers into three separate and independent 
branches: the legislative (Congress), 
the executive (the President), and the 
judicial (Supreme Court). 

Our Constitution—the oldest written 
constitution in existence—has proved a 
momentous success. Its provisions for 
the separation of powers blazed a new 
trail in man’s approach to government. 
It has not only served as the “birth 
certificate” of the United States—it has 
also served as a model for many of the 
world’s other governments. 

Congress holds a key position with- 
in our Federal Government. The Con- 
gressmen who serve in the Federal 





Legislature are elected directly by the 
people. They make laws for the people. 
And they may continue to hold office 
only so long as the people-continue to 
support them at the ballot box. 

Just as it is the privilege of every 
citizen to vote upon reaching the vot- 
ing age, so it is the duty of every citi- 
zen to learn about Congress. 

The questions and answers that fol- 
low are designed to help show how 
your Congress operates: 


1. Why are there two houses of 

Congress? 

In 1787, when the Constitution of 
the United States was written, al] but 
two of the thirteen states had bicameral 
legislatures—that is, composed of two 
houses. 

This practice had its origin in Eng- 
land, mother country of the thirteen 
colonies. The English Parliament was 
(and still is) organized as the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The former was made up of noblemen, 
and the latter represented the rest of 
the people. 

In the American colonies, one house 
represented the Crown of England, and 
the other house represented the people 
of the colonies. 

After the colonies gained their inde- 
pendence from England, eleven of 
them kept the two-house system, Why? 
To have each house act as a check 
against abuses by the-other. But both 
houses now represented the people. 

It was natural, therefore, that the 





From the Constitution 

Article |, Section 1 — All Legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. 

_ Article tl, Section 1—The Executive 
power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. 

Article ill, Section 1 — The Judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior courts as Congress may from time 
to time . . . establish. 











writers of our Constitution should fol- 
low the pattern developed in their 
individual states, Thus, our Congress 
became bicameral—made up of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. 


2. How large is Congress? 

When the first Congress opened in 
1789, it had 22 Senators and 59 Repre- 
sentatives from 11 states. (North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island were not repre- 
sented because they did not ratify the 
Constitution until several months later. ) 

As our nation grew, Congress also 
grew. The 85th Congress, which began 
on January 3, 1957, consists{as it has 
since 1912) of 96 Senators and 435 
Representatives—from 48 states. 


The Senate: 


The Constitution provides (Art. 1, 
Sec. 3) that “the Senate of the United 
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States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each state.” 

Thus every state, regardless of size 
or population, has equal representation 
in the Senate. This is one way by which 
the Constitution safeguards the federal 
nature of the Union. The word federal 
tells us that the United States is a 
union (federation) of individual states, 
each reserving certain powers to itself. 
Our Federal Government is, therefore, 
a union of 48 equal states. 

Each state has an equal voice in the 
Senate. For example, Nevada (with a 
population of only 247,000) and New 
York (with a population about 65 times 
as large, or more than 16,000,000) 
each has two Senators. 


The House of Representatives: 


The situation is different in the 
House. Here representation is based on 
population. 

To determine how many Representa- 
tives each state is entitled to have in 
the House, a nationwide census is 
taken every ten years. After each 
census, the seats in Congress, set by 
law at 435, are reapportioned (redis- 
tributed). 

Before the 1910 census, there was 
no set limit. The size of the House in- 
creased steadily as the nation’s popu- 
lation grew, and as new states were 
admitted to the Union. Thus, in 1840 
there were 232 members; in 1900, 386 
members, and in 1910, 435 members. 

After the 1910 census, Congress de- 
cided that 435 members was the largest 


PARTY LINE-UP IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BY STATES 

















(—) Republican Majority 

C= Evenly Divided 
@ No. of Democrats Elected 
No. of Republicans Elected 














Totals, 85th 
Congress-- 
Democrats, 232 
Republicans, 202 
Vacancy, 1 


*Special Election 
April 9 (New Mexico) 














nt and States Divide Powers 


Our national Constitution provides 
that certain government powers be 


Regulate interstate commerce 
Conduct foreign offairs 

Coin and issue money 
Establish post offices 

Make war and peace 
Maintain armed forces 


Admit new states and govern 
territories 


Punish crimes against the U. S$. 
Grant patents and copyrights 


Make uniform laws on naturali- 
zation and bankruptcy 











Reserved to the State Governments 

e Authorize establishment of lo- 
cal governments 

e Establish and supervise schools 

e Provide for a state militia 


e Regulate commerce within the 
state 


Regulate labor, industry, and 
business within the state 


All other government powers 
not delegated to U. S. or 
specifically prohibited 
to the states 














Shared by both Federal and State Governments 


e Tax « Establish courts 


° Borrow . 


Charter banks 


e Promote agriculture and industry 


e Protect the public health 





| rights of citizens of the United 
t ter, Amendments to the Cons 
reduced or destroyed by the 
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number which could work togethe: 
efficiently. Since then, House seats have 
been reapportioned after each census. 
After the 1950 census, for exampie, a 
new apportionment was adopted 
(effective 1951). Under it, nine states 
now have fewer Representatives than 
they had before, while seven states 
have more. 

Today, each member of the House 
represents about 386,000 people. That's 
an increase of 86,000 since 1940 
(Each state, however, is guaranteed at 
least one Representative. Thus, Nevada 
with a population considerably smalle: 
than 386,000, nevertheless has one 
Representative. ) 

Each Representative is elected from 
a Congressional district.. Districts vary 
greatly in size. Thus, one of New York 
City’s Congressional districts, only 
three square miles in area, contains as 
many people as the 28 counties in one 
Texas district. 


3. When does Congress meet? 


The Constitution “The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in 
every year” (Art. I, Sec, 4) and “such 
meeting shall begin at noon on January 
8, unless Congress shall by law ap- 
point a different day” (20th Amend 
ment). 


Says: 


In actual practice, Congress meets 
during the winter and spring of every 
year. It sometimes adjourns for the 
summer and fall months. Last year, 
Congress began on January 3, 1956, 
adjourned on July 27, and reconvened 
this past January 3. 

Neither the House nor the Senate 
by itself may adjourn for more than 
three days without the permission of 
the ‘other chamber. 

The President may call Congress into 
special session on emergency matters if 
he wishes. 


4. How is Congress elected? 


Senate: 

Under the 17th Amendment to the 
Constitution (adopted in 1913), Sena- 
tors are elected directly by the voters 
of each state. Before that time, Sena- 
tors were chosen by state legislatures. 

A Senator is elected for a term of 
six years. One third of the Senators (32 
Senators) are elected every two years. 
Thus, the Senate never changes its en- 
tire membership at any one time. 


House of Representatives: 

All Representatives are elected for 
two-year terms (with elections being 
held in even-numbered years). 

Congresses are numbered according 


to elections to the House of. Repre- 
sentatives. Thus, whenever a new 
House meets, Congress gets a new 
number. The First Congress served 
from 1789 to 1791, the Second Con- 
gress from 1791 to 1793, and so on 
for every two-year period. The present 
Congress is the 85th. Two-years from 
now, Congressmen elected in the No- 
vember 1958 Congressional election 
will become members “of the 86th 
Congress. 


5. What are the qualifications for 
members of Congress? 


Senators: A Senator must be at least 
30 years old, a citizen of the U. S. for 
at least nine years, and a resident of 
the state from which he is elected. 

Representatives: A Representative 
must be at least. 25 years old, a citizen 
of the U. S. for at least seven years, and 
a resident of the state from which he 
is elected. Representatives are usually 
residents of the Congressional districts 
from which they are elected, but this 
is not required. 

Both men and women may be elected 
to either house. Until 1916, however, 
Congress was exclusively all-male. Jean- 
ette Rankin, a Republican, of Montana, 
broke this custom by winning election 
to the House in 1916—four years before 
women themselves won the right to vote 
through the 19th Amendment. The 
present Congress has 16 lady legislators 
(nine Democrats and seven Republi- 
cans). Of these, 15 are serving in the 
House. Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith 
(Rep., Maine) is the only woman in 
the Senate. 

Members of Congress may not be 
arrested except for serious crimes. More- 
over, they may say what they wish on the 
floor of Congress or in committee, with- 
out being sued or arrested. These privi- 
leges are known as Congressional im- 
munity. 


6. How much are members of 
Congress paid? 


Two years ago, Congress voted itself 
a pay raise—the first since 1946. 

A Representative is now paid $22,- 
500 a year. Before then, a Representa- 
tive was paid $12,500, but also received 
$2,500 extra (tax free) for expenses. 
Under the new law, $3,000 of a Con- 
gressman’s new salary is tax free, but 
he must pay ingome tax on the rest like 
any other citizen. The only “extra 
money” a Representative now gets 
above his regular salary is for travel 
to and from his home state. The law 
allows him six round trips between his 
home and Washington each year. 

In addition to his salary, a Repre- 
sentative is allowed about $26,000 a 
year to pay his staff, which usually con- 
sists of an assistant and two or three 





secretaries. He is also provided with 
a two-room suite of free office space in 
Washington, plus an office in his home 
district. 

Each Representative is allowed $1,- 
200 yearly for stationery, as well as 
free postage, allowance for long-dis- 
tance telephone calls and telegrams, 
low-cost life insurance and pensions, 
free medical care, and various other 
privileges. 

Senators have the same privileges and 
are paid the same salary as Repre- 
sentatives. But they are entitied to 
$64,500 a year for staff pay. A Senator's 
staff usually consists of about ten peo- 
ple. In addition, each Senator is pro- 
vided with a three or four-room suite 
of offices in Washington, and an office 
in his home state. 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice-President of the 
United States—$45,000 a year. 


7. Who is the presiding officer in 
each house? 


Senate:* The Vice-President of the 
United States (elected every four years 
with the President) is automatically the 
President of the Senate. He is not one 
of the 96 members of the Senate, buf 
he has the privilege of voting in case 
there is a tie. 

The Senate elects a President pro 
tempore (for the time being) to serve 





1. By 2/3 vote of Congress 
in both House and Senate 


Ul 


2. By 2/3 of state legislatures 
requesting Congress to call 
a constitutional convention 
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as the presiding officer in the Vice- | 
President's absence, or in the event that ' 
a Vice-President succeeds to the Presi- 
dency. 

House of Representatives: The pre- 
siding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the Speaker. He is elected 
by the House at the beginning of each 
new Congress. The Speaker is entitled 
to all privileges of an ordinary member 
(including voting), but usually votes 
only in case of a tie. He is always 
chosen from the majority party in the 
House. 

The present Speaker is Sam Ais clghth 
(Dem., Texas). He.is ei 
term as Speaker. There three terms 
longer than any other Speaker in U. S. 
history. (Henry Clay served five terms 
between 1812 and 1825.) 

The Speaker presides over sessions 
of the House, announces the order of 
business, and sees that members stick 
to that order. He may give the floor 
(privilege of speaking) to ig Mere 
tives in any order he wishes. He also 
appoints the chairmen of temporary 
committees. 

Under the Law of Succession to the 
Presidency, adopted in 1947, the Speak- 
er is second in line (after the Vice- 
President) to become President. Thus, 
if both the President and Vice-President 
die during their term of office or are 
unable to serve, the Speaker becomes 
President, 


1. By majority vote in 3/4 
of the state legislatures 





2. By majority vote in 3/4 
conventions in the 


called for that 


The methods for amendment, shown above, are provided for in 
ef the Constitution. Method A alone was used up to 1932; method B 
firat time in the 21st Amendment. Metheds C and D hove never been used. 
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8. Does either house have any 
special powers? 

The Senate alone has the power to 
“approve or disapprove major Presiden- 
tial appointments (by majority vote). 
It also ratifies treaties made with for- 
eign countries (by two-thirds vote). 

On the other hand, all bills concern- 
ing raising of money (taxes, duties, 
tariffs, etc.) must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

If none of the candidates for Presi- 
dent of the U. S. receives a majority of 
electoral votes, the House chooses the 
President from the three top candidates. 
(This has happened only twice in our 
history. The House of Representatives 
chose Thomas Jefferson in 1800 and 
John Quincy Adams in 1824.) 


9. What is meant by “checks and 
balances” in Government? 


The men who wrote the Constitution 
felt that each branch of the Government 
should have certain checks over the 
other two—in order to balance the pow- 
er and prevent any one branch from 
becoming too strong. 

Congress has these checks (or re- 
straints) on the President and the 
Courts: 

1. The Senate must approve the 
President's nominees for Cabinet posts, 
other high officers of the Executive 
Branch, ambassadors and ministers, and 
Federal court judges. This approval is 
called confirmation. 

2. The Senate must ratify treaties 
which the President negotiates with 
foreign countries. 

3. Congress may remove a President 
or a Federal judge from office for serious 
misconduct. This procedure is known 
as impeachment. In these circumstances, 
the House brings accusations against 
the official, and the Senate sits as 
judge and jury in a trial to convict or 
clear him. 

4. Congress also holds a check over 
the lower Federal courts, through its 
power to create or eliminate them. 

5. In holding the “purse-strings,” 
Congress exercises control over the 
President’s activities. By refusing to 
appropriate funds, Congress can pre- 
vent the President from carrying out 
certain of his objectives. 


10. How are our territories repre- 
sented in Congress? 


Alaska and Hawaii are each repre- 
sented in the House by an elected Dele- 
gate. Puerto Rico has an elected Resi- 
dent Commissioner, who also serves in 
the House. These three persons have 
the right to speak on the floor of the 
House, but they do not have the al! 
important right to vote. 
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Sen. J. William Fulbright (left, glasses) listens to witness 
during hearing held by Senate Banking and Currency Com- 


Wide World photo 


mittee, of which he is chairman. Hearings help our lawmakers 
to pass wise laws, and to see that laws are being carried out. 


Committees... 
the Workshops’ of Congress 


Our future laws are hammered out at committee hearings 


sg ONGRESS in session is Congress 

on public exhibition, whilst Con- 
gress in its committee rooms is Congress 
at work.” 

That was how Woodrow Wilson—an 
interested observer of our Government's 
operations long before he became Presi- 
dent of the United States—described 
Congressional activities. 

What Wilson wrote more than half a 
century ago still holds true today. Each 
year thousands of bills are presented to 
Congress—16,780 in 1956. No one Sen- 
ator or Representative could possibly 
read through and thoroughly analyze all 
these proposals. Therefore the work of 
studying and reporting on a bill’s merits 
is divided up among specially desig- 
nated committees. Each committee is 
assigned a particular field of govern- 
ment. When a Congressman introduces 
a bill it is referred to the committee 
dealing with that subject. The commit- 
tee considers the merits of the bill 


Each member of the House and Sen- 
ate receives at least one committee 
assignment. Senators average eight com- 
mittee assignments each. 


How Chairmen Are Appointed 


Theoretically, the entire House and 
Senate choose the members of their 
committees. In actual practice, however, 
the choices are made by the leaders of 
the majority and minority parties, each 
of which forms a special committee on 
committees at the beginning of each 
new Congress. In each house of Con- 
gress, the party which has the most 
members is entitled to the greater num- 
ber of seats on a committee, while the 
minority party fills the remainder. 

The party which controls the. House 
or Senate appoints the committee chair- 
man. Almost always, the post of chair- 
man goes to the party member who has 
served the longest on each committee. 


In the 85th Congress, 21 of the 34 
Standing Committee chairmen are from 
Southern ‘states because Democrats 
from those states have served the long- 
est in Washington. 

Committee chairmen carry greai 
weight in Congress. A chairman usually 
can block a bill from reaching the floor 
of Congress for debate simply by refus- 
ing to bring the measure up for discus- 
sion in his committee. While the Senate 
and House can, by majority vote, force 
the bill out of committee and on to the 
floor for debate, this is seldom done. 

Each committee holds hearings and 
listens to the testimony of witnesses 
who are for or against certain bills. The 
committee then votes approval or dis- 
approval of the proposed measure. (A 
committee can also express disapproval 
of a bill by not issuing a report.) Most 
often, Congress goes along with the rec- 
ommendation of its committees when 
bills come to a floor vote. 





Four Main Types 


There are four main types of Con- 
gressional committees: 


Standing Committees 


The first is the Standing Committee. 
Chere are 15 standing committees in 
the Senate, 19 in the House (see the list 
below). These are nent commit- 
tees. They deal with such broad fields 
of government interest as foreign rela- 
tions, the armed services, and finance. 

Once appointed to a standing com- 
mittee, a member usually retains his 
seat on it as long as he remains in Con- 
gress. Senate standing committees aver- 
age about 15 members each; House 
standing committees average about 30 
members éach. 

A few standing committees are espe- 
cially powerful. Undoubtedly the most 
powerful committee in the House of 
Representatives is the Rules Committee. 
This 12-man committee has been called 
the “traffic cop” of the House because 
it decides which bills coming out of the 
other House committees shall get a 
“green light” to reach the floor of the 
House for a vote. It also decides how 
long debate shall continue on a measure 
before a vote is taken and how much 
time each speaker will be allowed. 

Another important group in the House 
is the Ways and Means Committee. 
This committee deals with all tax meas- 
ures and is especially powerful because 
of the Constitutional provision that all 
revenue bills must originate in the 
House 


In the upper chamber, the Senate 

. Foreign Relations Committee has great 

influence. One of this committee’s many 

jobs is to advise the Senate whether to 
ratify international treaties. 


Subcommittees 
At present there are also more than 
100 subcommittees operating in Con- 
gress. These are subdivisions of full 
committees. They deal with only one 
aspect of the full committee’s work. For 
example, the Senate Permanent Sub- 
“committee on Investigation is a sub- 
division of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. 


Special Committees 


Special (Select and Investigating) 
Committees are temporary bodies. They 
are created by Congress to perform a 
specific task—for instance, to study a 
proposed law or to make an investiga- 
tion. As soon as the special committee 
turns in its final report, it ceases to 
exist. 

An investigating committee may 
sometimes acquire prominence because 
its activities are heavily covered by 
press, TV, and radio. No specific inves- 
tigating power is given to Congress by 
the Constitution. But in 1821 the U. S. 
Supreme Court held that Congress has 
the right to carry on investigations. The 
Court also held that Congress has the 
power to punish people who refuse to 
come before a committee to answer 
questions, or who appear as witnesses 
and then refuse to answer questions 
put to them by the committee. 
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Joint Committees 

Joint Committees are permanent 
groups made up of members from both 
the Senate and the House to deal with 
a particular matter. An example is the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The Conference Committee is a tem- 
porary joint committee (both Senate 
and House membership). A conference 
committee is set up whenever a bill 
passes the two houses of Congress in 
somewhat different forms. The Confer- 
ence Committee then irons out the dif- 
ferences and comes up with a single 
version of the bill for the approval of 
each house. 


Three Kinds of Hearings 


Broadly speaking, there are three 
kinds of hearings by Congressional com- 
mittees: (1) hearings to find out all 
about a subject before passing a law on 
it; (2) hearings to find out how laws 
made by Congress are being carried out 
by the President- and his Executive 
branch of the Government; (3) hearings 
to look into some situation involving 
Congress itself or the conduct of any 
of its members. 

Visitors to our Capitol may find only 
a handful of Jawmakers on the floor of 
either the House or the Senate. Where 
are the rest of our legislators? Most of 
them are in committee rooms—the work- 
shops of Congress—listening to wit- 
nesses at hearings that will determine 
whether or not one of the more than 
16,000 bills introduced each year should 
become law 





SENATE 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Names following are those of chairman (all Democrats) in 85th Congress 


Agriculture, Harold C. Cooley (N. C.) 


HOUSE 


Agriculture and Forestry, Allen J. Eliender (La.) 
Appropriations, Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 

Armed Services, Richard B Russell (Ga.) 

Banking and Currency, J. William Fulbright (Ark.) 
District of Columbia, Matthew M. Neely (W. Va.) 
Finance, Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 

Foreign Relations, Theodore F. Green (R. |.) 

Government Operations, John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray (Mont.) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.) 
Judiciary, James O. Eastland (Miss.) 

Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill (Ala.) 

Post Office and Civil Service, Olin D. Johnston (S. C.) 
Public Works, Dennis Chavez (N. M.) 

Rules and Administration, Thomas C. Hennings Jr. (Me.) 


Appropriations, Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 

Armed Services, Carl Vinson (Ga.) 

Banking and Currency, Brent Spence (Ky.) 

District of Columbia, John 8B. McMillan (S. C.) 
Education and Labor, Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 
Foreign Affairs, Thomas S$. Gordon (Ili.) 

Government Operations, William L. Dowson (Ill.) 
House Administration, Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
interior and Insular Affairs, Clair Engle (Cal.) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Oren Harris (Ark.) 
Judiciary, Emanuel Cellier (N. Y.) 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Post Office and Civil Service, Tom Murray (Tenn.) 
Public Works, Charles A. Buckley (N. Y.) 

Rules, Howard W. Smith (Va.) 

Un-American Activities, Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 
Veterans Affairs, Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 

Woys ond Means, Jere Cooper (Tenn.) 




















LOBBIES 


The “Third House” of Congress, 


which works behind the scenes 


UST a year ago this week, the 

United States Senate was nearing 
the end of a long and stormy debate. 
The debate was over a bill which would 
exempt producers of natural gas from 
Federal price regulation. The House 
of Representatives had already ap- 
proved a similar bill by a close vote. 

Senator Francis Case (Rep., S.D.) 
stood up to speak. When he finished 
the Senate was in a tumult. 

Senator Case told the Senate that 
he had intended to vote for the natural 
gas bill. Now, he said, he would op- 
pose it. Why? Because a man “inte1 
ested” in the bill’s passage had offered 
to contribute $2,500 to a campaign 
fund for the Senator’s re-election. 

The entire Senate, including backers 
of the bill, was shocked by this revela- 
tion. Senator J. William Fulbright 
(Dem., Ark.), sponsor of the bill, said 
“Any Senator who votes for this bill 
may be suspected of having received 


one of these contributions to his cam- 


paign.” 


Lobbies For and Against 


Accusations flew thick 
for days. Some persons recalled that 
for more than two years natural gas 
producers had been “lobbying” for the 
bill on a scale rarely seen in Washing 
ton. The producers had hired lobbyists 
—people skilled in influencing public 
opinion—to persuade Congressmen that 
the bill was in the public interest.. The 
lobbyists had written countless leaflets 
for distribution to the public. They had 
organized letter-writing campaigns to 
stir up support for the bill. 

At the same time, people who did 
not favor the bill ‘lobbying” 
against its passage. They, too, had hired 
lobbyists to persuade Congressmen- 
to vote against the bill. They, too, had 
prepared leaflets and organized letter- 
writing campaigns to Congressmen. 

Despite the hullaballoo over Senator 
Case’s revelation, the Senate passed the 
natural gas bill. On February 17, how- 
ever, President Eisenhower vetoed it. 
The President told Congress that he 
agreed with the bill's basic objectives, 


and furious 


were 


but he could not sign it because of 
“highly questionable activities” by some 
persons interested in seeing the bill 
passed. 

In April, a special Senate committee 
censured the men who had offered the 
campaign contribution to Senator Case. 
The committee said it did not find 
evidence of “a bribe nor attempt to 
bribe,” but it condemned the men “for 
failure to act as responsible citizens.” 

The committee went out of its way, 
however, to defend the right of lobby- 
ists to continue to work for or against 
Congressional bills. It said that activ- 
ities of lobbyists in the Case affair 
should not be used as a yardstick by 
which to judge all lobbies. 

Exactly what are “lobbies” and how 
do they work? 


How Lobbies Work 


The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees all citizens the 
right “to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” A petition may 
be a written statement with many sig- 
natures. Or it may be expressed—per- 
haps more effectively—through an “or 
ganized” group. 

An organized group which tries to 
influence Congress is called a lobby. 
Years ago, people with special favors 
to ask would stop Congressmen in the 
Capifol lobbies to talk to them. Thus, 
they became known in political slang as 
“lobbyists.” 

There are lobbies for and against 
nearly everything. There are lobbies 
for low tariffs, lobbies for high tarifts 
. . . lobbies for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and against Federal aid to educa- 
tion . . . lobbies for rigid farm price 
supports, lobbies for flexible supports. 


Pressure Groups 


Most lobbyists are lawyers, pub- 
licity experts, former Congressmen, and 
others versed in lawmaking and the 
shaping of public opinion. Most of 
them work for large organizations or 
associations representing such groups 
as farmers, businessmen, labor unions, 


real estate owners, physicians, veterans, 
women’s clubs, etc. 

They are often called pressure groups 
because they attempt to exert “pres- 
sure” on Congress to pass or defeat 
certain bills. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity or what they stand for. In fact, 
many serve a useful civic purpose in 
bringing out facts not generally known 
to the public. 

On the other hand, there are lobbies 
that operate less openly. They some- 
times organize mail and telegram cam- 
paigns to Congressmen—trying to create 
the impression that vast numbers of 
voters support their position. Some 
deliberately distort facts to serve their 
purpose. 

Accordingly, Congress passed a spe- 
cial Lobbying Act in 1946. This act 
requires the registration of all organ- 
ized groups and their agents who seek 
to influence legislation. An agent must 
file a report four times a year of his 
activities and expenditures. The clerk 
of the House of Representatives and 
the secretary of the Senate release to 
the public a summary of these reports. 
Maximum penalties for violation of the 
act are set at a $5,000 fine, a year in 
prison, or both. 


The Big Spenders 


Two months age Congress released 
its most recent report—covering the 
first nine months of 1956. 

Biggest spender for this period was 
the Association of American Railroads, 
reporting expenditures of $118,121. 
Other big spenders included: American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, $108,242; 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
$88,418; Southern States Industrial 
Council, $77,062; American Trucking 
Association, $76,005; American Legion, 
$64,703; United States Cuban Sugar 
Council, $61,022. 

Some observers call lobbies a “third 
house” of Congress. The Washington 
telephone directory takes 13 columns 
to list the names of registered lobbyists. 
That’s quite a sizable “third house”! 


















HE diagram below and the drawings 

on the two following pages show 
how the nation’s laws are made. 

A bill may be introduced in either 
the House or the Senate (except rev- 
enue bills, which must start in the 
House). In the diagram below, follow 
the red lines for a typical Senate bill 
and the black lines for a typical House 
bill. Then refer to the sketches on the 
next two pages for the details. - 

Not all bills go through each of these 
steps. Some may differ from others in 
various details. 


Tracing the Highway Bill 

\ great deal of legislation is passed 
by unanimous consent—especially so- 
called “private bills” for the benefit of 
communities or individuals (for exam- 
ple, a bill to increase the pension of a 
veteran's widow). Thus, if.no member 
objects, the bill usually is passed with- 
out changes in committee and without 
debate on the floor. Few Congressmen 
challenge the private bills of another 
Congressman unless there is a very seri- 
ous reason. They do not want their own 


private ER ed later. 


How a Bill Becomes a Law 


A step-by-step account—in words and pictures 


With major legislation the process is 
less simple. Let’s consider,-for example, 
one of the biggest bills passed by Con- 
gress last year: the giant Federal road- 
building bill. This bill provides for a 
$33,480,000,000 program of interstate 
highway construction spread over 12 
years. It has been called “the greatest 
governmental construction program in 
the history of the world” by its chief 
sponsor, George H. Fallon (Dem., 
Md.). 

Representative Fallon, chairman of 
the Roads Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Public Works, introduced 
the bill in the House on January 18, 
1956. His bill combined many features 
of previous highway bills—all of which 
had been defeated. Representative 
Fallon avoided a major pitfall of pre- 
vious bills by leaving financing of the 
proposed program to the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

On February 6, Representative Hale 
Boggs (Dem., La.), a member of 
this committee, introduced a measure 
te provide the financing needed for the 
Fallon Bill. After several weeks of hear- 
ings and closed conferences by both the 


Ways and Means Committee and the 
Committee on Public Works, the Fallon 
Bill’ won approval of both Democratic 
and Republican committee members. 

On April 27, the bill reached the 
House floor. It was approved by a vote 
of 388 to 19 and moved to the Senate. 


To Senate, then to Conference 


In the Senate, the bil] was referred 
to the Public Works Committee. .How- 
ever, this committee favored another 
highway bill introduced by Senator Al- 
bert Gore (Dem., Tenn.). The Gore 
Bill was approved by the committee 
and went to the Senate floor. After 
three days of Senate debate, the Gore © 
Bill was approved by a voice vote. 

A joint Senate-House Conference 
Committee was then named to work 
out a compromise bill. The compromise 
bill was ready for a vote on June 26. 
The House approved it by an apparent- 
ly unanimous voice vote. The Senate 
gave its approval in an 89-1 roll call. 

On June 29—almost six months after 
the Fallon Bill had been introduced— 
President Eisenhower signed the bill 
and it became law of the land. 
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From “Under the Dome,” courtesy Chamber of Commerce of the 0.8. 


Chart Shows Movement of Bills Through Houses of Congress 








Bills may be introduced in Congress in 
different ways. A Senator or Representa- 
tive may introduce a measure that he thinks 
good for his own district or for the whole 
nation. Leaders of either party may draft a 
bill, or a committee may prepare one to em- 
* body its ideas. The President may recommend 
a specific measure in his messages to Con- 
gress. Or meetings in local communities, as at 
left, may express a public demand for certain 2 This Representative (or it 
iaws. Most bills originate because of some might be a Senator) intro- 
important problem affecting many citizens. duces a bill by placing it in 
“hopper” on the Clerk’s desk. 





1 0 The Senate Committee, just as did 
the House Committee, may ap- 

prove or disapprove the bill, amend it, In the Senate the bill is 

or substitute one of its own (unless it read by the Senate After passage by the 
is a tax bill, which must originate in Clerk and sent to the Vice- House the Speaker 
the House). if the bill is reported fa- President, who refers it to sends it to the Senate fer 
vorably to the Senate, it is»placed upaqn the appropriate Senate action. If the bill originated 
the Senate Calendar, or it may be Committee for study. in the Senate, it goes to 
pushed ahead by the Rules Committee. the House after the Senate. 


12 if the Senate 
passes the bill in 
different form from the 
House version, it is re- 
turned to the House for 
approval. But if either 
house requests, the bill 
is referred to a Confer- 
ence Committee of five 
members from each house to iron out the differences. They may 
On the Senate floor the bill has eliminate amendments, but they cannot add anything new to the 
1 two readings with unlimited de- bill. When the Conference Committee agrees upon a final ver- 
bate (unless the Senate votes to restrict sion, the revised bill is sent back to both House and Senate for 
debate by cloture). The Senate may final approval. Usually this is automatic. It is then carefully 
enrolled and reprinted, signed by the Speaker and Vice-Presi- 


d the bill or kill it. But if d 
ee tates pd Poo! ys nace dent, and sent to the White House for the President's approval. 


the House, it is sent to the President. 








4 


Clerk reads title of bill toe 
House, assigns it a number 
in journal, sends it to printer, 
refers it to proper committee. 





7 Having reached the floor of the House, 
the bill is read in full and debated. The 
Congressmen study printed copies and may 
speak for or against it. The House may then 
vote to approve it, to amend it, or to return 
it to Committee for revision. If the majority 
favors it, the bill is read again and passed. 


1 3 All bills must be signed by the 
President before they can be- 
come law. He may request advice on 
them from his Cabinet members. If he 
approves it, the signing of an “wel 
tant bill is often an 
mony, attended by its principal cm 
sors, who may receive souvenir pens. 


1 











The Committee considers the bill along with 
similar bills. it may call public hearings at 
which witnesses present their views. It may 
amend the bill, or rewrite it completely. It may 
“kill” it by “laying it on the table.” Or it may 
report it to the House favorably or unfavorably. 





(“pocket veto”) if it reaches him 
10 days before Congress adjourns, or (b) by 
returning it to Congress with a message ex- 
plaining his disapproval. A vetoed bill may 
be repassed over his veto only by a 2/3 
vote of both houses, and thus becomes law. 





















5 if bill is reported fa- 
vorably, it is placed on 
House Calendar to wait turn. 


if the bill is of special importance or urgency, it is re- 

ferred to the House Rules Committee. This group has the 
power to assign it an early date, pushing it ahead of other 
bills on the calendar. It may also decide how long the bill 
shall be debated, and whether amendments may be intro- 
duced from the floor. if the Rules Committee blocks the bill, 
it can be reported out to the House floor only by a vote “to 
discharge the Committee” supported by a majority of the 
House (at least 218 Representatives). This seldom happens. 








Finally, the completed bill 
is sent to the Secretary of 


15 


State, who affixes to it the Great 
Seal of the United States and 
proclaims it the law of the land. 


If the President disapproves the bill, he 
may veto it, either (a) by failing to sign 
less than 
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Drewings by Erwin Hoffmenn 





On the 


Record 


Speeches, arguments, and wisecracks of Congress are 


recorded in Congressional Record—its own newspaper 


ssion ef Congress, 
J Thye Re 5., 


URING the last s¢ 
Senator Edward 
Minn.) stood up one m ng and made 
a request of the presiding offic None 
of the other Senators thought Senator’s 
Thye’s request was gt all peculiar. But 
it made spectators in the Senate’s gal 
leries turn and stare blankly 
other. 

“I ask unanimous consent,” Senator 
Thye said, “to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Congressional Record a 
newspaper article the 
Minneapolis Tribune 
a consumer went to the re 
was charged 75 cents for a 
sandwich. .. .” 

The newspaper article to whi 
ator Thye referred chro 
adventures of a Minne 
Hemp. The article stated 
farmer Friday displayed a res 
check showing he had paid 75 ce 
a fried-egg sandwich 1 Dayton, Ohio) 
on a day when farmers in this area 
were selling eggs for 29 
‘Farmers are in the 
raged Hemp. “They should open their 
own restaurants in Dayton... . [Hemp 
had] asked for a copy of the bill so he 
could frame it for display - 

To the further 
spectators, not a 
jected to having the artic 
the Congressional Record 
when the Congressional Record came 
out. next morning, the article—now head 
lined “High Cost of Egg Sandwich” 
struck none of the Record’s 
readers as being the least bit out of 
place. 


at one an 


published in 
stating that 
staurant and 
fried-egg 
1 Sen 
led the mis 
Paul 


\ puzzled 


farmer, 


aurant 


its for 


cents a dozen 


business,’ 


vrong 


yment of the 
Senator ob 
le published in 


aston 


single 


Moreover, 


re gular 


Capitol “’Catchall”’ 


mgress know 
Record is a 


task 


(.onegress 


People familiar with ( 
that the Congressional 
“catchall.” Its enormous 
the daily proceedings of 

About two thirds of « 
gressional Record is filled with the pre 
ceding day’s speeches and debates. 
These are printed word for word. 

The other third of the Record is the 
Appendix. This contains what isn’t said 
in Congress. For example, a Congress- 
man such as Senator Thye (who was 
going to argue in favor of higher farm 


to print 


ich day’s Con 


incomes later that day here in- 
sert newspaper articles and letters from 
The Cong then 


uses these to support his side of a de 


may 


constituents. ssman 
bate. 

However, just about anything can 
and does—appear in the pages of the 
Appendix. Sometimes, a 
will insert’a tribute to one of his con 
mm one of them 


Congressman 


stituents—or a tribute f: 
to himself! 

Crammed in with statistical material 
and excerpts from committee reports 
have appeared such odd items as: Im 
portance of Women in the Public Lif 
of the Nation; Safety Award to the Co 
lumbia-Geneva Steel Division in Utah; 
A Bill Goes to Congress—Skit Written 
and Produced by a S$ Grade Ele 
mentary School in Compton, Calif.; 
Yes, Nursing Career Is Wonderful 


and 


Kept Since First Session 


A journal of Congressional proceed 
ings has been kept since the firs! 
of the first Congress in 1789. Originally 
the journal was printed by private pub- 
lishers. In 1873, however, the U. § 
Government took over the job. Since 
then, the Congressional Record has 


session 


Wide World photc 
Page leaves copy of Congressional Rec- 
ord at seat of each Congressman before 
daily session starts. Copies are also 
left at Conaressm-n’- “ome and office. 


been issued every day Congress is i: 
session, 

Both House and Senate each hav 
seven or eight shorthand -elerks. These 
shorthand clerks, working in relays, jo: 
down every word that’s spoken. As fast 
as each clerk is relieved by another, he 
hurries to a nearby office. There he 
reads into a-dictaphone what he has 
taken down in shorthand. 


Ready by Morning 


A secretary immediately plays back 
this recording aud types ott the speech. 
A page boy then rushes the speech back 
to the Congressman. The Congressman 
makes any changes he thinks necessary. 
He is the only person who may edit or 
alter the speech. Messengers rush the 
correcied speech to the ,Governmen 
Printing Office. 

Unu the House or the Senate ha 
adjourned very late (or, as occasionall) 
happens, is still in session), the day's 
proceedings are in type and ready i 
go to press by midnight. High speed 
presses roar out the Record in about 
two hours. An average Record is abou 
100 pages long. But it may swell to 40% 
or 500 pages during a filibuster in the 
Senate. Total cost to taxpayers: abou: 
80 dollars a page. 

Three copies of the Record are dis- 
ributed each morning to every Con 
gressman. One copy goes to his home 
another to his office, and a third is 
placed on his seat in either the Senat« 
or the House. Copies also go to th« 
President and all Cabinet members. 

Later in the day each Senator ‘re 
ceives an extra 100 copies of the Record, 
and each Representative receives 68 
all free. Congressmen mail these to 
constituents or libraries who have re 
quested them. Most Congressmen have 
a long waiting list of constituents who” 
want to get their names on their Con 
gressman’s free list. However, anybody 
ean subscribe to the Record for $1.50 
a month by sending his money to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Offi e, North Capitol and 
H Streets N*' “to 9) Me a 


m 25 



























- S' )ME people think a Congressman’s life is very glamor- 

ous. They think he spends most of the day sitting in the 
House of Representatives, listening to dramatic speeches 
by the great orators of Congress. 

“A Congressman’s life is nothing like that. Speech-making 
in Congress is a minor activity. A Congressman spends most 
f his day at routine work—handling routine details in his 
office, or plugging away at the routine of committee work. 
it’s a hard, dogged life—averaging ten to 14 hours a day, 
six days a ‘week, sometimes seven.” 

The speaker was Representative John A. Blatnik (Dem., 
Minn.). Mr. Blatnik has been representing Minnesota’s 
ighth Congressional district since 1946. Last November he 
was re-elected for his sixth term. He won 74 per cent of 
the popular vote—the largest majority of any Minnesota 
Congressman of either party. 

Mr. Blatnik, now 45, used to be a school teacher. He 
.ught for two years in a one-man rural school. Then he 
noved on to Chisholm High School, Chisholm, Minn., to 
teach math and chemistry for several years. Later he be- 
ame administrative assistant to the Superintendent of 
Schools for St. Louis County, Minnesota. 

He entered- politics in 1940—winning election to the State 
Senate. During World War II, as an Air Force Intelligence 
ficer, Mr. Blatnik was dropped behind enémy lines in 
northern Italy. He was responsible for evacuating over 400 
U. §. airmen shot down behind those lines. 

In Washington, Representative Blatnik has been a leader 
in pushing through two important bills: the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project and the vast Federal Highway Construction 
Project (see “How a Bill Becomes a Law”). 

A few weeks ago, I accompanied Representative Blatnik 
m his work schedule for a typical day. 

Most of his day was spent in committee work. “The most 
mportant work of Congress is done in committee,” he told 

me. “That is where the details of all major bills are thrashed 
out. Often this takes weeks of debating and wrangling. And 





A Congressman's Day 


Meet Representative John A. Blatnik of Minnesota 
and accompany him on a typical work day in Congress 


Text and photos by ROY HEMMING 


you always have to compromise. You always have to work 
hard to get just part of what you wanted originally. But in 
the end, there is a great satisfaction in seeing the work 
of many months finally approved by Congress to become 
the law. of the land. 

“Behind all this,” Mr. Blatnik continued, “are the unseen 
and unsung heroes of Congress—the Congressmen’s staffs. 
You never see their pictures in the papers or learn their 
names. They're never sitting on the stage at the big ban- 
quets.- But these talented people—clerks, stenographers, 
researchers—do a very important job—and do it very well.” 





Minnesota’s 8th 
district (which iron-ore region). Here 
he visits mine to talk over problems with miners first-hand. 
Both he and his wife, Gisela, once taught school in Minnesota. 


northeastern 


Blatnik 
includes famous Mesabi 


Congressman represents 





10:00 CONFERRING with staff of Public Works Committee. Rep. Blatnik is 

chairman of its Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee. Group considered 

; : bill which would deepen and widen channels connecting Great Lakes. Thus more 

9:00 GREETING member of delegation ion ships could reach Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota’ via St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Farmers Union of Minnesota. Rep. Blatnik 
discusses bills in Congress that affect farmers 
“By these visits,” he says | get to know 
their viewpoints, and they get to know mine.” 


12:00 PAUSING in corridors of Congress enroute to lunch, Rep. Blat- 
“s nik talks with Rep. Francis Walter (Dem., Pa.) and Rep. James 
Roosevelt (Dem., Calif.) about bill coming up for vote that afternoon. 


1:55 ACCEPTING phone 
% call in Majority 
Cloak Room, just off House 
floor. Rep. Blatnik was called 
from. floor by Majority 
Chief Page Turner Robinson 
(above). Call was from office 
to tell him that a younc 
serviceman from  Eveleth 
Minn., wanted to discuss 
personal problem with hin 


2:05 TALKING over problem with Minnesota serv- 3:1 5 DISCUSSING serviceman’s problem with Lt. 

Z iceman (ctr.) and Administrative Assistant « : Col. Roger Lawless, Office of Legislative 
Lud Andolsek (I.). Andolsek, a former hockey coach Liaison, U. S. Army: Between these two meetings in 
at St. Cloud State Teachers Coll. (Minn.), has been his office, Rep. Blatnik returned to House floor to 
on Rep. Blatnik’s staff since latter came to Congress. listen to proceedings and to be on hand for voting. 








1 0:55 CHECKING report of Pub- 

lic Works Committee with 
Rep. Robert Jones (Dem., Ala.) and 
Chief Clerk Margaret Beidter. Rep. 
Blatnik then hurried from this com- 
mittee to 11:00 conference of 
Government Operations Committee. 
Freshmen Congressmen serve on only 
one committee. Rep. Blatnik, now in 
his sixth term, is kept busy on two. 


3:40 DICTATING replies to mail. “Most of my mail is of 

A two types,” he said, “either comments on current 
bills from individuals and groups, or letters asking me to 
look into personal problems that people may be having with 
the Government—such as immigration, pensions, or taxes.” 


4:05 SELECTING candidates for West Point. This year 

% Rep. Blatnik could choose three young men from his 
district to fill vacancies at Military Academy. Here he and 
Assistant Andolsek check results of competitive exams and study 
school records of all candidates before making final choices 


5:00 SIGNING day’s mail. Rep. Blatnik then left for 

. home—but his day's work was not yet over. He 
and his wife attended a business association banquet at 
which he made speech. He also took home brief case 
crammed with reports to be read before next day. “! aver- 
age about two to three hours of ‘home work’ every night,” 
he said. “I also spend four hours on week ends preparing 
a bulletin | send to constituents, outlining my views on 
major issues and reporting the week's events in Conoress.”’ 





THE HOUSE 


Leaders of the 


The 85th Congress, which convened January 3, has for 
its leaders most of the men who led the 84th Congress 
(1955-1956). As before, the Democrats control both houses 
of Congress. Chairmen of all committees therefore are 
Democrats (see pp. 6-C—7-C). Most of them are “holdovers.” 

There are a few new chairmen, however. In the Senate, 
Walter F. George (Dem., Ga.), who was chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee for 12 years, ‘has retired (he 
is now U. S. “ambassador” to NATO). The new Foreign 
Relations chairman is Theodore F. Green (Dem., R. 1.). 
At 89, Senator Green is the Senate’s oldest member—as well 
as the oldest active Senator in U. S. history. 

The House Foreign Relations Committee-also has a new 


“MR. SAM”’—Sam Rayburn (D., Tex.), shown with Neuse Mine chairman. He is Thomas Gordon (Dem., Ill.). He succeeds 


has been Speaker of House eight terms, longest in history. 


Wide World photo 
MAJORITY CHIEFS—Jere Cooper (Tenn.), chairman, Ways and 
Means Committee; Speaker Rayburn; Majority Leader John 
McCormack (Mass.); Howard Smith (Va.), Rules Com. chairman. 


UP phot. 
MINORITY LEADERS—Charles Halleck (Ind.), Deputy Floor 
Leader; Joseph V’ “*>rtin. Jr. (Mass.), Minority Fis ~ ° "se; 
and leslie C. Arcn4- ('Il.), Republican Whip in the House. 


Harris and Ewing 
Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.) 
Ch., Appropriations Com. 


Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) 
Ch., Judiciary C “a 





UP phote 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) 
Ch., Armed Services Com. 


Wide World 
Thomas $. Gordon (D., ili.) 
Ch., Foreign Affairs Com. 


Harris and Bwine 
Graham A, Barden (D., N.C.) 
Ch., Educ. and Labor Com. 


Wide World 
Corl Albert (D., Okla.) 
Majority Whip 





85th Congress 


James Richards (Dem.., S}. who retired last year. 
On these pages*some of the more prominent committee 
chairmen of the new Congress are shown, together with 
other Congressional leaders. (Read names from left to right, 
unless names are otherwise indicated.) 
Each party has a Party Conference (or caucus) consist- 
ing of all its members in each house. It also has a Policy 
w Steering) Committee consisting of an inner circle of 
fluential Jeaders. Sometimes the same man holds the 
hairmanship of both these bodies—as does Democratic 
Senator Lyndon Johnson in the present Congress. 
The Floor Leaders direct party strategy during debate. 
The Whips see that their party members are on hand 
hen a vote comes up on an important measure. 


Wide World 


Theodore F. Green (D., R. |.) 
Ch., Foreign Relations Com. 


Wide World 


Cerl Hayden (D., Ariz.) 
President Pro Tem 


UP phote 


J. Wm. Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
Ch., Banking Committee 


Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) 
Ch., Finance Committee 


Harris and Ewing 
Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) 
Ch., Armed Services Com. 


Wide World 
Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.) 
Majority Whip 


THE SENATE 


Wide World photo 


“Big 3’—Vice-President Nixon (cfr.) with Minority Leader Wm. 


Knowland (R., Cal.), Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.). 


INP phot¢ 
YOUNG BLOOD—Four of youngest Senators, all Democrats, 
are George Smathers (Fia., 42), John F. Kennedy (Mass., 39), 
Frank Church (Idaho, 32), and Russell Long (Louisiana, 38). 


Wide World photo 
REPUBLICAN LEADERS—Minority Leader Knowland (right) con- 


fers with Everett Dirkson (ill.), new Minority Whip, and Styles 
Bridges (N.H.), chairman of Republican Policy Committee. 





Wide World photo 


Capitol guide (left) lectures tourists visiting Statuary Hall. Statues shown 
are {l. to r.): Alexander Hamilton Stephens, Vice-President of Confederate 
States; Mormon leader Brigham Young of Utah; Ethan Allen, Revolutionary hero. 


It takes thousands of specialists—from page boys to 
printers—to keep the Capitol running smoothly 


OW’'D you like to have to go to 


school for only three hours a day? 
j 


This is the pleasant fate shared by 
the 70 Congression il page boys in 
Washington, D. ¢ \ three-hour school 
day is part of their job 

But don't envy the ¢ 
pages too much. 

While most of the other high school 
students of Washington, D. C., are still 
slumbering, the page boys all gather at 
the Capitol Page School, located in the 
Library of Congress For this school be 
gins its sessions promptly at 6:30 a.m.! 
Classes in the Capitol Page School in- 
clude history, English, government, 
mathematics, and other high 
subjects. Page boys have to learn just 
as much as other students do—in about 
half the time! 

After school lets out 
page boys have a half-hour recess be- 
fore they start their work. So that Con- 
gressmen can readily identify them, all 
pages dress in dark blue suits, white 
shirts, black shoes and socks, and black 
neckties. 

Congress first began hiring pages in 
1829. Reason? Congressmen were wast- 
ing too much time running their own 
errands. The first Congressional page 
was a youngster of nine named Grafton 
Hanson. 

Today, 49 page boys work for the 
House, and 21 for the Senate. The page 
boy is appointed to | ob by a mem 


ongressional 


schor )] 


at 9:30 a.m., the 


ber of Congress. To qualify for this 
appointment, the prospective page must 
be no younger thar14 and no older 
than 19. He must have a good average 
in his school grades. There is also a 
custom in the Senate that no page 
should be taller than the shortest Sena- 
tor. Pages work only while Congress is 
in session. Each page receives a salary 
of $285 a month. 


All in the Day’s Work 


Congressional pages have a wide va- 
riety of tasks. At ten every morning, 
the pages start preparing each Con- 
gressman’s desk «with the official docu- 
ments he'll need for that dady’s work. 
Pages then place copies of the Congres- 
sional Record and the Calendar of Busi- 
ness at each Congressman’s seat. Pages 
also sharpen pencils, fill inkwells, fill 
the traditional snuff boxes in the Sen- 
ate, and change desk calendars. Most 
important of all,they are always at the 
beck and call of Congressmen who wish 
to send them on errands 

The page boy works until his section 
ot Congress adjourns for the day. Some 
days, the page may be finished with his 
work in an hour or two. Other days, he 
may remain on duty until late in the 
night. Whether he finishes his work 
early or late, he still has his classroom 
homework to do before he crawls into 
bed. 


Page boys have an ove rcrowded day. 


They Help 


But they all seem to enjoy their work. 
What other high school graduates have 
their diplomas signed by the President 
of the United States? 

The pages are only a handful of the 
thousands of persons who work for Con- 
gress. Congressmen need many kinds 
of assistants to keep things running 
smoothly on Capitol Hill. Each Con- 
gressman has a secretary and a secre- 
tarial staff to help him get his work 
done. Each Congressional committee 
employs expert assistants and clerks to 
do research and to keep important rec- 
ords up-to-date. 


Chief Capitol Aides 
Let’s meet the chief Congressional 
aides on Capitol Hill: 


“General Managers” 

Wlhien a new Congressional session 
opens, each house of Congress elects a 
“general manager.” In the Senate, this 
official holds the title of Senate Secre- 
tary. In the House, he is called House 
Clerk. These “general managers” of 
Congress direct staffs of clerks who keep 
Congressional bills moving through the 
lawmaking process. They also issue pay- 
checks to Congréssmen, Each “general 
manager” also keeps the official seal of 
the house he works for 


Doorkeepers 

The House of Representatives has an 
official “man-Friday” called the Door- 
keeper. He is elected by the House 
when a new session begins. His job is 
to keep unauthorized persons off the 
floor of the House chamber. He also 
supervises House pages, file clerks, ele- 
vator and telephone operators. 


Sergeants-at-Arms 

On duty at every session of Congress 
is a Sergeant-at-Arms—one in each 
house. If a violent disturbance should 
break out among Congressmen, the pre- 
siding official of the house can call on 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to restore order. 
These two officials share in managing 
the Capitol police, who keep order 
around Congressional buildings. 


Parliamentarians 

Also on hand at each session of 
Congress is an expert who knows the 
rules of Congress thoroughly. He is the 
official Parliamentarian. Each house of 





to Run Congress 


Congress has one. It’s his duty to advise 
the presiding official of the house (the 
Vice-President in the Senate and the 
Speaker in the House of Representa- 
tives) what rules of order to follow in 
any parliamentary situation. Each house 
also has a Legislative Counsel. He is an 
official who advises Congressmen on 
how to draft bills. 


Chaplains 

At the start of each day's session of 
the House or Senate, a chaplain makes 
the opening prayer. The present Senate 
Chaplain is the Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, a Methodist. The House Chap- 
lain is the Rev. Bernard Braskamp, a 


Presbyterian. 


Capitol Physician 

Doctor to Congress is George W. 
Calver, M. D., a retired naval officer. 
He has an office in the Capitol where 
he may examine and.treat our nation’s 
lawmakers in any emergency. The most 
frequent ills among Congressmen are 
heart diseases and stomach disorders 
(such as ulcers), says Dr. Calver. He 
blames these on overwork. 


Capitol Architect 

Housekeeper to Congress is the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. He bosses a “main- 
tenance army” of nearly 150 repairmen, 
engineers, window washers, and clean- 
ers. They're on the job throughout the 


At Capitol Page School, classes for r~~-- 


year, cleaning and repairing the Capitol. 
It costs U. S. taxpayers about $5,000,000 
a year to keep the buildings tidy. - 


Capitol Guides 

Each year, morethan 250,000 Ameri- 
cans take the official tour around the 
Capitol. For a 25-cent fee, a Capitol 
guide will show you the wonders of this 
huge, historic building. The 25 Capitol 
\guides are appointed by the House and 
Senate—half and half. 


Senate Subway Engineers , 
Engineers operate a miniature subway 
train for Senators. Its cars run through 
an underground tunnel connecting the 
Capitol with the nearby Senate Office 
Building. The ride takes three minutes. 
It is open to the public. Representa- 
tives have an underground tunnel that 
connects the Capitol with their office 
buildings—but it boasts no subway 
train. Representatives have to walk. 


Restaurant Workers 

Chefs and waiters work for Congress 
in the Capitol’s special restaurants for 
Senators and Representatives, The pub- 
lic is permitted to dine in certain sec- 
tions of these restaurants. 

At the Capitol, you'll also see a bar- 
ber shop for Senators and Representa- 
tives, ticket and telegraph offices, and 
a Capitol post office. All are maintained 
for the special use of our lawmakers. 


Wide World photo 
(trnine: class above) begin at 6:30 a.m. 


Wide World photo 
Capitol policemen are courteous beyond 
the call of duty. This policeman obliges 
tourists, snaps photo on Capitol steps. 


Outside the Capitol 


Congress also has thousands of em- 
ployees working for it outside the Capi- 
tol. For example, our nation’s legislature 
has its own: 

Garden—More than a century ago, 
Congress took over a greenhouse to 
hold plants collected in the South Seas 
by a U. S. exploring expedition. This 
was the founding of the U. S. Botanical 
Garden. Now located at the west end 
of the Capitol grounds, the Garden 
houses a collection of more than 10,000 
different kinds of plants. 

Library—The Library of Congress, 
also located on Capitol Hill, is one of 
the world’s largest and most complete 
libraries. Congressmen have first call on 
its services. From the Legislative Ref 
erence Service (a staff of experts who 
work exclusively for Congress), Con- 
gressmen can get facts they need on 
practically any subject. 

Printing Plant—Printer to Congress is 
the GPO—Government Printing Office 
It is the largest printing operation in 
the world. It produces 15,000,000,000 
pieces of printed matter yearly! The 
GPO sells many of its pamphlets to the 
general public. Best sellers are the 
pamphlets dealing with child care, 
farming, hobbies, health, and mining 

Accounting Office—The GAO—Gen 
eral Accounting Office—is Congress 
“watchdog” over the taxpayer’s dollar. 
The GAO’s job is to find out whethe: 
the Federal Government spends funds 
appropriated by Congress in the way 
Congress has ordered them spent. The 
GAO’s staff of 6,500 auditors, account 
ants, and investigators probe al) finan 
cial transactions of the Government 





The Real Power 
Behind Congress— YOU 


Your opinions often determine how Congress votes 


Govern 


LL of us know that our 
ment is a representative torm of 
government. We've all that 
each Senator and each Representative 
f his 


learned 
represents the people state o1 
Congressional district 

What some of us fail 
ever, is just WHO is represented. The 
answer: you, your mother and father 
your brothers and sisters, your relatives 
and friends. 

In a very real sense, 
you make it. Its members are elected 
by you, The action it takes on important 
bills is often determined by vow 
opinions. 

Every now and then 
one complaining about 
Congress has taken. Or we hear some 
one grumbling about a “bad” Congress 
man, or about a 
legislation (in the grumble rs opimion, 
at least). 

Most of these comp 
rected against the American 
maybe the voters of 
gressiona] district. By his votes 
more often by his failure to vote 
American voter who his S« 
tors and Representatives (Congré 
men) will be and what they stand for 


to realize, how 


} 
\ 


ngress iS W nat 


we heat some- 


some action 


“siniste1 piece of 


laints can 


your Owl 


dex ice Ss 


Know Your Congressmen 


Each citizen has three members 
Congress for whom he can vote 
is the Representative 
gressional district 
The other two are n nato trom 
your state. In some states, voters also 
select a second Representative, called 
the Representative -at-Large. These ar 
“extra” Congressmen given to 
because of populati mn 
have not yet been reap) 
additional Congressional 
pp. 2-C—5-C). 

A good citizen knows who his Sena- 
tors and Representatives are. (Fill box 
on this page.) He knows what party 
they represent, and how they have 


from tl 


i sta t 
increases that 
ortioned into an 


district (see 


Part of day’s mail (125 sacks) to 
Senate when vital issue is under 


debate; 25 sacks is normal total. a 


Letters give opinions of voters. 


voted on important bills. He tunes in to 
TV and radio programs which feature 
them in discussions or interviews. He 
watches new Spapers and magazines for 
articles about the activities of his Con 
gressmen. 

Most important, 
cides for himself whether or not he is 
satisfied with the job his Senators and 
Representatives are doing 

Your Senators Representatives 
have to vote on man 
affect you directly. For example, they 
determine draft laws. They also dete: 
mine how much you have to pay in 
taxes on money you earn during va- 
cations or in part-time jobs. They de 
termine what new highways or schools 
or electric-:power your community may 
get . . . and whether our nation will 
go to war. 


a good citizen de 


and 


issues which 


You Can Influence Votes 


You can influence your Congress 
men’s votes on those and all other issues 
Perhaps the best way is to write them 
a letter. Most Congressmen are glad to 
from people “back home.” No 


Congressman 15S, 


heai 
matter 
he'll almost always send you a reply. 

Make your letters brief and: to the 
point. Give your views on one or two 
specific issues, and give your reasons 
for these Don't just say -you 
favor something or oppose something 
tell why you favor or oppose it. If you 
like the job a Congressman is doing, 
write him and tell him so. It means a 
lot to him to know that his actions are 
meeting with approval from people in 
his district. 

Always express your views in your 
own words, Congressmen have come to 
disregard almost entirely the “form” 
post cards or telegrams sponsored by 
pressure groups (see p. 8-C) which 
many people sign. 

Perhaps an occasion may arise when 
your Congressmen can do something 
for you personally. Suppose you're in 


how busy a 


views 


* 


i aa y 


Wide World photo 


Washington and would like a pass to 
watch the Senate or House in action. 
Or suppose youre a boy who wants a 
job as a Congressional page, or an ap- 
pointment to West Point, Annapolis, or 
the Air Academy. Maybe you want in- 
formation for a school project on a Gov 
ernment matter. Write or talk to your 
Congressmen about those things. It’s 
part of their job to help people like 
yourself in just such cases 


You Make Congress 


Best of all, get to meet your Con- 
gressmen personally, It’s easier than 
you might believe at first thought. You 
can do it on your own—or with fellow 
students on a class tour. Most Congress- 
men are glad to meet teen-agers from 
their state. They know you're the voters 
of tomorrow! 

In any event, prepare for the time 
when you'll be a voter. Learn about the 
political parties in your community and 
your state, Study where they stand on 
the major issues of the day. 

The United States is one of the free 
countries of the world in which you can 
have a say in your Government. Con- 
gress really represents you. Don’t take 
that free choice for granted or negleet 
it. Use it, and use it wisely. When the 
time comés to vote, remember: Con- 
cress is what you make it. 





My Representative is 


His party is 


One of my Senators is 


His party is 


My other Senator is 


His party is 














ct—bill which has become law 
being passed by both houses of Con- 
gress and approved by President, or 
passed over his veto by two-thirds vote. 
amendment—(1) an addition to U. §. Con- 
stitution or a state constitution; (2) a 
change in any bill or document by add- 
ing, substituting, or omitting a certain 
part before passage. 
appropriation—money set aside for some 
government expenditure. P 


ill—measure introduced in either house 

Q of Congress. Public bill—bill of general 
application. Private bill—bill for benefit 
of one or a few individuals. 

bipartisan—approved by two political par- 
ties, or including representatives of two 
political parties. 

bloc—group of legislators (not necessarily 
of same party) working together to 
achieve a common goal—for example, 
farm bloc of Congressmen from rural 


areas, 


termine the party's stand on an issue. 

censure—vote in either house condemning 
or disapproving conduct of a member of 
that house. . 

cloture (or closure)—process of closing de- 
bate and bringing issue to vote. 

confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
appointments made by the President. 

Congressman—each Senator and Represen- 
tative is a “Member of Congress” and 
thus a Congressman; in everyday usage, 
however, Congressman refers only to a 
Representative. 

contempt of Congress—in law, disobedience 
to or disrespect of Congress. For exam- 
ple, a witness who refuses to answer 
questions of a Congressional committee 
may be charged with contempt of Con- 


gress. 


pom aay me of party members to de- 


gre se petition—paper signed by ma- 

jority of House (or Senate) members to 
remove (discharge) a bill from a com- 
mittee’s control, 

district, Congressional—geographic division 
of a state on basis of population and in 
accordance with conditions. laid down 
by Congress. Each Congressional dis- 
trict elects a Representative. 


ilibuster—prolonged talking by a Senator 
or Senators for the purpose of delay, in 
the hope of forcing the majority to give 
up the proposal being debated. 

fiscal year—12-month period at the end of 
which accounts are reckoned. Congress 
appropriates funds on basis of Federal 
fiscal year, which begins July 1 and ends 
June 30. (Fiscal year 1958, for example, 
begins July 1, 1957.) 

franking privilege—privilege accorded mem- 
bers of Congress to mail “official busi- 
ness” without charge. 


“fag” rule—limits length (usually to five 
minutes) of individual speeches dur- 


ing the debate on\a measure. 
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_ Congressional Glossary 


Words in the News of Congress 


—used before a bill number, indi- 

4 R. cates that the bill originated in 
the House of Representatives, 

hearing—session of a Congressional com- 
mittee at which supporters and op- 
ponents of a proposed measure are given 
an opportunity to express their views. 
Closed hearing—hearing barred to the 
public and the press. 

hopper—box on the desk of the Clerk of 
the House where Representatives de- 
posit the bills which they sponsor. 


mmunity—privilege enjoyed by members 
of Congress which exempts them from 
prosecution for any statement they make 
in Congress. 

im t—accusations against an offi- 
cial of misconduct while in office, used 
as grounds for removal from office. In 
Congress impeachment proceedings take 
place in the House. The trial on the 
charges is held_in the Senate. 


obby—group or person (lobbyist) seeking 
to influence legislators for passage or 
defeat of bill (see page 8-C). 

logrolling — political slang for practice 
whereby Congressmen help one another 
to get pet bills passed. 


ajority—more than half, or the group 
which controls a vote of that size. 
Absolute majority—more than half the 
entire membership of a voting body. 
Simple majority—more than half the 
members present and voting. 

minority—less than half, or the group 
which controls only a minor fraction of 
the total vote. 

motion—proposal on procedure or action 
presented to Congress. 


verride—to set aside or annul, as to 
override a veto by the President. 


iring—agreement between two members 
of Congress, who oppose each other on 
a measure, that if either is absent the 
other will refrain from voting. Congress- 
men pair their votes when both members 
will be away when vote is taken. 

patronage—the control of appointive jobs 
by a political party in power. 

pork barrel—slang expression for Federal 
appropriations for local improvements 
which may be political favors to local 
politicians or citizens. 

pro tempore or pro tem.—temporarily. It is 
used particularly to apply to a temporary 
presiding officer of either the House or 
Senate. , 
uorum—number of members (usually 


more than half) required to be present 
in House, Senate or Congressional com- 


mittee before business may be trans- 


acted or a vote taken. 


atification—act of approving an appoint- 
ment or a treaty. Constitution provides 
that all treaties must be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of Senate; only simple 
majority vote is required to approve ap- 
pointment of a public official by the 
President. 

resolution, concurrent—statement passed by 
both House and Senate that does not 
have the force of law. It merely indi- 
cates opinion. of Congress on a certain 
issue. It does not require signature of 
the President. Simple resolution—state- 
ment passed by one house only, also 
without force of law. Joint resolution— 
statement passed by both houses of Con- 
gress. It has the effect of law and may 
be vetoed by President. 

rider—piece of proposed legislation unre- 
lated to main content of bill to which it 
is attached. It is often used to win ap- 
proval for an unpopular proposal by 
letting it “ride in” on the coat-tails of 
a popular bill. Since President cannot 
veto part of a bill, he must accept the 
bill with its rider or do without the bill 


that bill originated in Senate. 

seniority rule~custom which provides that 
the chairman of a Congressional com 
mittee shall be the person who has 
served longest on the committee. 

session—each Congress normally consists 
of two sessions, each beginning in Jan- 
nary and running until late summer or 
early fall. Joint session—meeting at- 
tended by both of Congress 
Executive session—meeting that is closed 
to the public and the press 


S used before a bill number, indicates 


houses 


eto—action by President refusing to ap- 

y prove a bill passed by Congress. Pock- 
et veto—process by which President pre 
vents a bill passed by Congress at the 
end of a session from becoming a law 
Ordinarfly, a bill unsigned by the Presi- 
dent becomes law ten days after it has 
been passed by Congress—if Congress is 
still in session. However, if Congres: 
adjourns before the ten days are up, th 
bill dies unless the President signs it 
Thus he “puts the bill in his pocket” t 
veto it. 

voice vote (or viva 
which members of respond 
orally by “ayes” and “nays.” Roll call 
vote—alphabetical calling of the names 
of members of House (or Senate) t 
determine each member’s vote. 


voce vote)—vote by 


Congress 


hip—official of each party in Congress 
whose task it is to see that all members 
of his party are present when important 
measures are to be voted upon. Office 
is unofficial and carries no additional 
salary, 





("indicates served 


Alabama_ 

Arizona___ 

Arkansos___ 

Calitornia__ 

Colorado___ 

Connecticut_ 

Delaware__ 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

a 

Indiana 

a 

Koansas___ 

Kentucky___ 

Lovisiana_ 

Maine 

Maryland ____ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota__ 

Mississippi_ 

Missouri_ 

Montana__ 

Nebraska 

Neveda. 

New Hampshire 
Jersey 
Mexico 
York_ 

North Carolina_ 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma_ 


Oregon___ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island_ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota_ 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Uteh__ 
Vermont. 


Virginio___ 


Washington____ 


West Virginia___ 


Wisconsin__ 


Wyoming__ 


The 85th Congress 


House of Representatives 
*indicates served in 84th Congress) 


Members of U. S. Senate 


in 84th Congress. Dates refer to expiration of terms.) 


Lister Hill (D)* 1963 John J. Sparkman (D)* 1961 


Carl Hayden (D)* 1963 Barry M. Goldwater (R)* 1959 
J. Wm, Fulbright (D)* 1963 J. L. McClellan (D)* 1961 
1963 Wm. F. Knowland (R)* 1959 


1961 


Thos. H. Kuchel (R)* 
John A. Carroll (D) 1963 Gordon Allott (R)* 
Prescott S. Bush (R)* 1963 Wm. A. Purtell (R)* 1959 


J. A. Frear, Jr. (D)* 1961 John J. Williams (R)* 1959 
G. A. Smathers (D)* 1963 Spessard Holland (D)* 1959 
Herman Talmadge (D) 1963 Richard Russell (D)* 1961 
Frank Church (D) 1963 Henry Dworshak (R)* 1961 
Everett A. Dirksen (R)* 1963 Paul Douglas (D)* 1961 
Homer Capehart (R)* 1963 Wm. E. Jenner (R)* 1959 
B. Hickenlooper (R)* 1963 Thomas Martin (R)* 1961 
Frank Carlson (R)* 1963 Andrew Schoeppel (R)* 1961 
1963 John S. Cooper (R) 1961 


* 1963 Allen J. Ellender (D)* 1961 


Thruston Morton (R 
Russell B. Long (D 
Margaret C. Smith (R)* 1961 Fred. Payne (R)* 1959 
John M. Butler (R)* 1963 J. Glenn Beall (R)* 1959 
Leverett Saltonstall (R)* 1961 J. F. Kennedy (D)* 1959 
Patrick McNamara (D)* 1961 C. E. Potter (R)* 1959 
H. H. Humphrey (D)* 1961 Edward J. Thye (R)* 1959 
James O. Eastland (D)* 1961 J. C. Stennis (D)* 1959 
T. C. Hennings, Jr. (D)* 1963 S. Symington (D)* 1959 
James Murray (D)* 1961 Mike Mansfield (D)* 1959 


Carl T. Curtis (R)* 1961 Roman L. Hruska (R)* 1959 


_Alan Bible (D)* 1963 George W. Malone (R)* 1959 


Norris Cotton (R)* 1963 Styles Bridges (R)* 1961 

Clifford P. Case (R)* 1961 H. Alex. Smith (R)* 1959 
Clinton Anderson (D)* 1961 Dennis Chavez (D)* 1959 
Jacob K. Javits (R) 1963 Irving M. Ives (R)* 1959 

Sam. J. Ervin, Jr. (D)* 1963 W. Kerr Scott (D)* 1961 
1959 
1963 
1961 
1961 
1959 
1959 
1961 


Milton R. Young (R)* 1963 William Langer (R)* 
John W. Bricker (R)* 1959 Frank J. Lausche (D) 
A. S. Mike Monroney (D)* 1963 R. S. Kerr (D)* 
Wayne Morse (D)* 1963 Richard Neuberger (D)* 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (D) 1963 Edward Martin (R)* 
Theodore F. Green (D)* 1961 John Pastore (D)* 
Olin Johnston (D)* 1963 J. Strom Thurmond (D)* 
(R)* 1963 Karl E. Mundt (R)* 1961 
1961 Albert Gore (D)* 1959 
1961 Wm. A. Blakley (D) Interim 
Wallace Bennett (R)* 1963 Arthur Watkins (R)* 1959 
George D. Aiken (R)* 1963 R. E. Flanders (R)* 1959 


A. Willis Robertson (D)* 1961 Harry F. Byrd (D)* 1959 


Francis Case 
Estes Kefauver (D)* 


L. B. Johnson (D)* 


Warren Magnuson (D)* 1963 Henry Jackson (D)* 1959 
Matthew Neely (D)* 1961 C. Revercomb (R) 1959 

Alexander Wiley (R)* 1963 J. R. McCarthy (R)* 1959 
Jos. C. O'Mahoney (D)* 1961 Frank Barrett (R)* 1959 
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(Numbers indicate districts; 
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ALABAMA 

(Democrats, 9) 
Frank W. Boykin (D)* 
George M. Grant (D)* 
George W. Andrews (D)* 
Kenneth A. Roberts (D)* 
Albert Rains (D)* 
Armistead Selden, Jr. (D)* 
Carl Elliott (D)* 
Robert E. Jones (D)* 


George Huddleston, Jr. (D)* 


ARIZONA 
Democrats, 1; Republicans, )) 
John J. Rhodes (R)* 
Stewert L. Udall (D)* 


ARKANSAS 

(Democrats, 6) 
E. C. Gathings (D)* 
Wilbur D. Mills (D)* 
James W. Trimble (D)* 
Oren Harris (D)* 
Brooks Hays (D)* 
W. F. Norell (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 
Democrats, 13; Republicans, 17) 
H. B. Seudder (R)* 

Clair Engle (D)* 

John E. | oy (D)* 

William S. Malliard (R)* 
John F. Shelley (D)* 

John F. Baldwin, Jr. (R)* 
John J. Allen, Jr. (R)* 
George P. Miller ( 

J. Arthur Younger (R)* 
Charles S. Gubser (R)* 
John J. McFall (D)* 

B. F. Sisk (0)* 


. Charles M. Teague (R)* 


nm (D)* 
nough (R)* 


Harlan Ho 


Cecil R. King (D)* 
Craig Hosmer (R)* 
Chet Holifield (D)* 

H. Allen Smith (R) 
Edgar W. Hiestand (R)* 
Joe Holt (R)* 

Clyde Doyle (D)* 
Glenard . Lipscomb (R)* 
Potrick J. Hillings (R)* 
James Roosevelt (D)* 
Harry R. Sheppard (D)* 
Jomes B. Utt (R)* 

D. S. Saund (D 

Robert Wilson (R)* 


COLORADO 
Democrats, 2; Republicans, 2) 
Byron G. Rogers (D)* 
William $. Hill (R)* 

J. Edgar Chenoweth (R)* 
Wayne N. Aspinall (D)* 


CONNECTICUT 
(Republicans, .6 
large—Antoni N. Sadiak (R)* 
Edwin H. May, Jr. (R) 
H. Seely-Brown, Jr. (R)* 
Albert W. Cretella (R)* 
Albert P. Morano (R)* 
(R)* 


DELAWARE 
(Republicans, 1) 


lerge—Harry G. Haskell, Jr. (R) 


FLORIDA 
(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 1) 
William C. Cramer (R) 
Charles E. Bennett (D)* 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D)* 
Dante B. Fascell (D)* 

A. §. en Jr. (D)* 
Paul G. s (D)* 
James A. Soe (D)* 
D. R. Matthews (D)* 


GEORGIA 
(Democrats, 10} 
Prince H. Preston (D)* 
J. L. Pilcher (D)* 


3. 


E. L. Forrester (D)* 


. John J. Flynt, Jr. (D)* 

- James C. Davis (D)* 

. Carl Vinson (D)* 

. Henderson Lanhom (D)* 


Iris Faircloth Blitch (D)* 
Phil M. Lendrum (D)* 


. Paul Brown (D)* 


IDAHO 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 


. Gracie Pfost (D)* 
. Homer H. Budge (R)* 


ILLINOIS 
(Democrats, 11; Republicans, 14) 
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* Noah M. Mason (R)* 
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William L. Dawson (D)* 
Barratt O'Hare (D)* 
Emmet F. Byrne (R) 
William E. McVey (R)* 
John C. qoctey (D)* 
Thomas J. O’Brien (D) 
James A. Bowler (D)* 
Thomas $. Gordon (D)* 
Sidney R. Yates (D)* 
Horold R. Collier (R) 
Timothy P. Sheehan 
Charles A. Boyle ‘D)* 
arene Church (R)* 
Keeney (R) 


(R)* 


Leo E. Allen (R)* 


. Leslie C. Arends (R)* 

. Robert H. Michel (R) 

. Robert B. Chiperfield (R)* 
. Sid Simpson (R)* 
. Peter F. Mack, Jr. 
. William L. Springer (R)* 
. Charles W. Vursell (R)* 
‘ — Price (D)* 


(D)* 


enneth J. Gray (D)* 


INDIANA 
(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 9) 
Ray J. Madden (D)* 

Charles A. Halleck (R)* 
F. Jay Nimtz (®) 
E. Ross Adair (R)* 


William G. Bray 

Winfield K. feoten (D)* 
Earl Wilson (R)* 

Ralph Harvey (R)* 

Charles B. Brownson (R)* 


A 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 7) 


i (R)* 


Fred Schwen 
(R)* 


Henry O. Talle 
H. R. Gross (R)* 
Karl M. LeCompte (R)* 
Pau! Cunningham (R)* 
Merwin Coad (D) 

Ben F. Jensen (R)* 

Charles 8. Hoeven (R)* 


KANSAS 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 5) 


. William H. Avery (R)* 
. Errett P. Scrivner (R)* 


ron V. George (R)* 
Ed ard H. Rees (R)* 
. Floyd Breeding (D) 
Wint Smith (R) 


KENTUCKY 
(Democrots, 6; Republicans, 2) 
Noble J. Gregory (D)* 
William H, Natcher (D)* 
John M. Robsion, Jr. (R)* 
Frank L. Chelf (D)* 

Brent Spence (D)* 
John C. Watts (D)* 
Carl D. Perkins (D)* 
Eugene Siler (R)* 


LOUISIANA 
(Democrats, 8) 


" 4  SOgand Hebert (D)* 


’ cawein E. 
. Overton Br 
. Otte E. Passman (D)* 


s ( 
illis (D)* 
‘cooks (D)* 
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1957 


EVABA PARTY LINE-UPS as of FEBRUARY 1, 


SENATE: Democrats 49, Republicans 47. Total 96. 

HOUSE: Democrats 233, Republicans 200, Vacancies, 2. 
Total 435. (On page 3-C map, change totals for New 
Jersey and over-all totals as given above to bring 


map up-to-date as of final press-time.) 


. James H. Morrison (D)* 
. T. A. Thompson (D)* 
. George §. Long (D)* 


(Democrats, 1) 
At large—Walter S$. Baring (0) 


MAINE NEW vy HAMPSH 
(Democrots, 1; Republicans, 2) Republi “we 
Robert Hale (R)* ' 2 

1. Chester E. dieiveer (R)* 


. Frank M. Coffin (D) 
. Clifford G. Mcintire (R)* 


MARYLAND 
Democrats, 4; Republicans, 3) 


. Edward T. Miller (R)* 


James P. S. Devereux (R)* 
Edword A. Garmatz (D)* 


. George H. Fallon (D)* 
. Richard E. Lankford (D)* 
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DeWitt S$. Hyde (R)* 
Somuel N. Friedel (D)* 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Democrats, 7; Repyblicans, 7) 
John W. Heselton (R)* 
Edward P. Boland (D)* 
Philip’ J. Philbin (D)* 
Harold D. Donohue (D)* 
Edith Nourse Rogers (R)* 
William H. Bates (R)* 
Thomes J. Lane (D)* 
Torbet H. Macdonald (D)* 
Donald W. Nicholson (R)* 
Lovrence Curtis (R)* 
Thomes P. O'Neill, Jr. (D)* 
John W. McCormack (D)* 
Richard Wigglesworth (R)* 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R)* 


MICHIGAN 
Democrats, 6; Republicans, 12) 


Thaddeus Machrowicz (D)* 
George Meader (R)* 
9 soust E. Johansen (R)* 
ure E. Hoffman (R)* 
Sonata R. Ford, Jr. (R)* 
Charles Chamberlain (R) 
Robert J. Melntosh (R) 
Alvin M. Bentley (R)* 
Robert P. Griffin (R) 
Elford A. Cederberg (R)* 
Victor A. Knox (R)* 
John B. Bennett (R)* 
Charles C. Diggs. Jr. (D)* 
Lovis C. Rabaut (D)* 
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. Perkins Bass (R)* 


NEW JERSEY 
(Democrats, 4; Republicans, 9) 
<iasten A. Wolverton (®)* 


Vacancy 
James . Auchincloss (R)* 
Frank Thompson, = (D)* 
P. Frel sen, Jr. (R)* 
Florence wyer (R) 
William 8. “Widnall A 


Gordon Canfield ( 

Frank C. Osmers, Jr. (R)* 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D)* 
Hugh J. Addonizio (D)* 
. Robert W. Kean (R)* 

. Alfred D. Sieminski (D)* 
. Vincent J. Dellay (R) 


NEW age 
(Democrats, 


large—John J. it (D)* 
large—Vacancy 


NEW YORK 


(Democrats, 17; Repu!icons, 26) 
Stuyvesant ig ge? Am) 
B. : 


ry J. 
Aibert H. Bosch (R)” 
Lester Holtzman (D)* 
James J. Delaney (D)* 

. Vietor b Anfuso (D)* 

. Eugene Keogh (D)* 

q He F. kelly (D)* 

. Emanuel Celler (D)* 

. Francis E. Dorn (R)* 

. Abrahom J. Multer (D)* 


\. Powell, Jr. (D)* 
: Frederic Coudert, Jr. (R)* 
. Alfred Sentangelo (D) 
. Leona ) 


. John E. 
ef fot. Bow (R)* 


. Clarence J. Brown (R)* 
. Jackson E. Betts (R)*« 
. Thomas L. Ashley (D)* _ 
. Thomas A. Jenkins (R)* 
. David Dennison, Jr, (R) 
' . M. Worys 5 
a Baumhart, Jr. (R)* 
y William H. Ayres mye 


(R)* 
Hays (D)* 
Feighan (D)* 


“Wayne 


20. Michael A 
. Charles A. Vanik (D)* 


. Frances P. Bolton (R)* 
. William £. Minshall, Jr. (R)* 


OKLAHOMA 
(Democrats, 5; Republicans, 


. Page Belcher (R)* 
. Ed Edmondson (D)* 


: Toby Morris (D)* 


OREGON 
(Democrats, 3; Republicans, 
. Walter Norblad (R)* 
. Al Ultiman (D) 
3. Edith Green (D)* 
4. Charles O. Porter (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Democrats, 13; Republicans, 17) 


William A. Barrett (D)* 
Kathryn E. Gra:ahan (D) 
James A. Byrne (D)* 
Earl Chudoff (D)* 
William J. Green, Jr. (D)* 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (R)* 
Benjamin F. James (R)* 
by Curtin (R) 


= 
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TEXAS 
(Democrats, 21; Republicans, 1) 
lerge—Martin Dies (D)* 
Wright Patmon (D)* 
Jock B. Brooks (D)* 
Lindley Beckworth (D) 
Scwm Rayburn (D)* 
Bruce Alger (R)* 

Olin E. we (D)* 
John Dowdy (D)* 
Albert Thomas (D)* 
Clerk W. Thompson (D)* 
Homer Thornberry (D)* 
W. R. Poage (D)* 

Jim Wright (D)* 

Frank tkard (D)* 

. John Young (0 

. Joe M. Kilgore (D)* 

J. T. Rutherford (D)* 
. Omar Burleson (D)* 

. Walter Rogers (D)* 

. George Mahon (D)* 
Paul J. Kilday (D)* 

. ©. C. Fisher (D)* 


UTAH 
Republicans, 2) 


Henry A. Dixon (R)* 
. William A. Dawson (R)* 


VERMONT 
Republicans, 1) 
large—Winston L. Provty (R)* 


VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 8; Republicans, 2) 
Edword Robeson, Jr. (D)* 
Porter Hardy, Jr. (D)* 

J. Vaughan Gary (D)* 
Watkins M. Abbitt (D)* 
William M. Tuck (D)* 
Richard H. Poff (R)* 
Burr P. Harrison (D)* 
Howerd W. Smith (D)* 


PLYOSNOUALN~ 
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W. Pat Jennings (D)* 


John D. Dingell (D)* 
Joel T. Broyhill (R)* 


John Lesinski, Jr. (D)* 
Martha W. Griffiths (D)* 
William Broomfield (R) 
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MINNESOTA 
Democrats, 5; Republicans, 4) 
August H. Andresen (R)* 
Joseph P. O'Hara (R)* 
Roy W. Wier (D)* 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D)* 
Walter H. Judd (R)* 

Fred Marshall (D)* 

H. Cari Andersen (R)* 
John A. Blatnik (D)* 
Coya Knutson (D)* 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Democrats, 6) 


Thomes G. Abernethy (D)* 
Jamie L. Whitten (D)* 


. Fra k E. Smith (0)* 


Joh» Bel! Williams (D)* 
Arthur Winstead (D)* 
Wiliam M. Colmer (D)* 


MISSOURI 
Democrats, 10; Republicans, 1) 
Frank M. Karsten (D)* 
Thomes 8B. Curtis (R)* 

Leonor K. Sullivan (D)* 
George Christopher (D)* 
R'chard Bolling (D)* 


~ W. R. Hull, Jr, (0)* 


Cherles H. Brow. (D) 

A. S. J. Carnahan (D)* 
Clarence Cannon (D)* 
Paul C. Jones (0)* 
Morgan M. Moulder (D)* 


MONTANA 
(Democrats, 2) 


Lee Metcalf (D)* 
Leroy H. Anderson 4D) 


NEBRASKA 
(Republicons, 4) 
Phil Weaver (R)* 
. Glon Cunninghom (R) 
Robert D. Harrison (R)* 
. A. Ll. Miller (R)* 
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Paul A. Fino (R)* 

Edwin B. ley (R) 

Ral W. Gwine (R)* 
Ka ine St. ocren | (R)* 


Ernest Wharton 
Leo W. OBrien (D)* 
Dean P. Taylor (R)* 
Bernard W. Kearney (R)* 
Clarence E. Kilburn (R)* 
William R. Williams (R)* 
Riehiman (R)* 


Sterling 
Kerneth Be Keating (R)* 
Herold C. Ostertag (R)* 
William E. Miller (R)* 
Edmund P. Radwan (R)* 
. John R. Pillion (R)* 
Daniel A. Reed (R)* 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Democ:ats, 11; Republicans, 1) 
Herbert C. Bonner (0)* 

L. H. Fountain (D)* 
Grahom A. Barden D)* 
Horold D. Cooley (D)* 


( 
A. Paul Kitchin (D) 
Hugh Q. Alexander (D)* 
Charles R. Jonas ‘R)* 
Basi! L. ite>er (D) 
. George A. Shuford (D)* 


NORTH DAKOTA 
(Republicans, 2) 


At lorge— 


1. Gordon H. Scherer 
2. William E. Hess (R)* 


Usher L. Burdick (R)* 
Otto Krueger (R)* 


OHIO 


{Democrats, 6; Republicans, !7) 
(R)* 


3. Paul F. Schenck (R)* 
+ William M. McCulloch (R)* 


5 Clev  (R)* 
G. Polk (0)* 


} £ + tot ond 
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M. Rhodes (D)* 

. Francis E. Walter (D)* 

Walter M. Mumma (R)* 
Bush (R)* 


; Augustine B. Kelley (D) 


22. John P. Saylor (R)* 


: Elmer J. Holland (D)* 
RHODE ISLAND 
(Democrats, 2) 


Aime J. Forand (D)* 
. John E. Fogarty (D)” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Democrats, 6) 
. L. Mende! Rivers (D)* 
. John J. Rivey (D)* 
. W. J. Bryan Dorn (D)* 
. Robert T. Ashmore (D)* 
. Rebert W. Hemphill! (D) 
. John L. McMillan (D)* 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Democrats, 1: Reoublicons, 1) 
. George S. McGovern (D) 
. E. Y. Berry (a? 


TENNESSEE 


(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 2) 
1. B. Cerroll Reece (R)* 


is (D)* 


WASHINGTON 
Democrats, 1; Republicans, 
large—Don Magnuson (D)* 

. Thomeos M. Pelly (R)* 
. Jack Westland (R)* 

. Russell V. Mack (R)* 
. Hal Holmes (R)* 

. Walt Horan (R)* 

. Thor C. Tollefson (R)* 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Democrats, 4; Republicans, 
Arch A. Moore, Jr. (®) 
Harley O. Staggers (D)* 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D)* 
William E. Neal (R) 
Elizabeth Kee (D)* 
Robert C. Byrd (D)* 
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WISCONSIN 
(Democrats, 3; Republicans, 
Lewrence H. Smith (R)* 
Donald E. Tewes (R 
Gord er R. W'thow (R)* 
Clement J. Zablocki (D)* 
Henry S. Reuss (D)* 
William K. Van Pelt (R)* 
Melvin R. Laird (R)* 

John W. Byrnes (R)* 
Lester R. Johnson (D)* 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R)* 
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WYOMING 
Republicons,!) 
lerge—E. Keith Thomson (R)* 


ALASKA 
Delegate—E. 1. Bartlett (D)* 


HAWAII 
Delegate—John A. Burns (0D) 


PUERTO RICO 


Resident Commissioner— 
Antonio Fernos-Isern (D)* 
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GET SHEAFFERS 





Tough unbreakable 

plastic cartridges 
... Safe and handy 
in pocket or purse. 





Y True Sheaffer 
fountain pen 

point, tipped with 
precious metal... 
smoothest writing ever! 
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CARTRIDGE PEN 


the fountain pen that 
fills like a ballpoint 





Why hunt for ink bottles ? Why ink up 

your hands? Get a Sheaffer Cartridge Pen, 
fill it the clean, easy way. Just drop 

a Skrip cartridge-into the barrel and 

away you go! True pen points (six different 
grades) let you get personality into 


your writing. Choose yours today! 
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Young Capitalists 


When Indianapolis teacher Mrs. Edna 
Gullett, wanted to teach her American 
Problems class about capitalism, she de- 
cided to make capitalists of them. So 
she loaned each of her 70 students at 
Emmerich Manual Training High School 
$1 each. The students signed promis- 
sory notes to return the money—at six 
per cent interest—in 30 days. 

Results: the money was invested in 
38 different businesses—ranging from 
shining shoes and making fudge to set- 
ting up “loan” companies. At the end of 
30 days, profits ranged from six cents 
to $30. (There’s one young fellow who'll 
10 places!) 

Nor did the project end there. Some 
of the profits—not to exceed $1 per 
pupil—were turned over to the social 
studies department for investment in a 
stock selected by the pupils. Their 
choice: General Motors. Whenever the 
stock is sold, the money will be used to 
buy economics reference books for the 
school. 

The project is an outgrowth of the 
“Indianapolis at Work” program in eco- 
nomic education, started by School 
Supt. H. L. Shibler. Under the plan, 
pupils study the problems and methods 
of industries and businesses operating 
within the community. 


Missing Teacher 


Do you know the whereabouts of a 

New York City elementary 
teacher named Julia Wenner 
Mrs. Davis, a widow for 25 
would now be about 68 years 
old. She and her husband acquired 
some property in Illinois many years 
ago. Since that time the property has 
become valuable, but it is about to be 
seized by the state for back taxes. 

At one time or another, Mrs. Davis 
expressed interest in teaching in the 
Colorado and Florida Public Schoo! sys- 
tems. She has travelled extensively, 
however, and her last known residence 
was in Cleveland in 1940. She was very 
fond of French, and might have become 
a French teacher. 

If you have any information on where 
she may be now, or where she has been, 
1940, notify Scholastic Teacher, 
N.Y.C. 


former 
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33 West 42 Street, 


SPECIAL REPORT 


The Price of Higher Education 


What does it cost to go to college? To 
the student and his family, the cost of 
undergraduate tuition, room, board, and 
incidentals at a good private college, 
comes to about $2,500 a year. 

To the college, however, the cost is 
much higher. Ten or 15 years ago, the 
institutions were able to balance their 
books with income from endowments, 


SOURCES OF INCOME 
COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 
TOTAL INCOME: $2,966,000,000 


A. PRIVATE GIFTS & GRANTS _ 6.4% 


8B. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL DEPTS. _ __. § 6% 


C. ENDOWMENTS 435% 
O. LOCAL Gowr- 5.0% 
E OTHER 2.0% 
F SCHOLARSHIPS it % 


Scholastic Teacher chart based on 
U.8. Office of Educ. statisties (1953-54) 


Here’s where U. S. colleges and univer- 
sities get their money to put Junior 
through college. Above chart includes 
both public and private institutions. 
In private colleges, the proportion 
from student fees is much higher. In 
public colleges, income from govern- 
ment is higher. “Auxiliary activities’ 
in the chart refers to gross income 
{over half a billion dollars) from 
cafeterias, dormitoties, university 
press services, etc. Actual net profit 
on such activities was $38,000,000. 








gifts, and grants. But these sources have 
not been able to keep up with inflation. 

In order to stave off red ink—or at 
least keep the deficit down—the col- 
leges and universities have had to raise 
tuition drastically in the last decade. 
Some examples: 

Columbia Univ., a jump from $450 a 
year in 1946 to $900 in 1956; Princeton, 
from $560 to $1,000; Duke, from $420 
to $600; Yale, from $500 to $1,000; 
Mount Holyoke, from $1,200 to $1,950 
(including room and board); Dart- 
mouth, from $550 to $900; Vanderbilt, 
from $360 to $600; Oberlin, from $300 
to $750; Fordham, from $400 to $700; 
and Stanford, from $498 to $750. 

Even the State universities, which get 
most of their support from taxes, have 
had to raise tuition. At the Univ. of 
Illinois, tuition for state residents has 
gone from $80 to $130, and for out-of- 
state students, from $160 to $350; and 
at the Univ. of Michigan, charges have 
gone from $140 to $200 for residents, 
and trom $300 to $470 for non-residents. 

Still higher tuitions are on the way. 
Both Yale and Princeton have already 
announced that beginning next fall an 
undergraduate education will cost $100 
more a year. These are not isolated in- 
stances. A recent study of 35 repre- 
sentative institutions reveals that ten 
are planning to raise tuition this year 
or next. 

But even with the increases, the gap 
between tuition income and actual per- 
capita cost is still great. At most private 
colleges and universities, tuition still 
provides no more than about one-half 
the cost of education. 

For many middle-class families care- 
fully budgeting their funds to send Jun- 
ior to college, the tuition increases 
have meant an agonizing reappraisal 
and juggling of family finances. 

According to a study made by the 
Hugh W. Long & Co., a family earning 
$5,000 annually—which is about the na- 
tional average—would have to spend 
nearly 40 per cent of its income, after 
taxes, to maintain one child in private 
college for a year. Keeping three 
children in college would cost more 











morey than the family nets in a year. 

But there are bright spots on the 
horizon for both the financially-pressed 
families and the colleges. 

For the families: College scholarship 
programs and student loan funds are 
Low-cost United being increased and expanded to keep 

pace with rising tuition fees. In addi- 
tion, many legislators are talking in 
* terms of large-scale state and Federal 
VW. f PRP. VAC AT F aa | scholarship programs, and income tax 

| deductions for educational expenses. 
One such bill, proposed by Rep. 
in LOVELY HAWAII | Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.), 
would accomplish three things: identify 
talented high school youth, stimulate 
them to attend college, and have Uncle 

7 full days including hotel Sam help foot the bill. 

ae For the colleges: Voluntary private 
and round trip air fare on support of higher education is on the 
United Air Lines from Cali- increase. Not only are alumni giving 
A a ° more, but a new source has developed— 
fornia, as low as $289.50 business and industry. Last year, the 
nation’s corporations gave a_ record 
$100,000,000 to higher education. This 
is an increase of $25,000,000 over 1954 

and gain of $60,000,000 over 1950. 

As an indication of the growing im- 
portance of corporate aid to education, 
The Saturday Review dedicated its Jan. 
19 issue to the theme, “Education & 
U.S. Business: New Partners.” The 
magazine also named Neil H. McElroy, 
president of The Procter and Gambie 
Company and chairman of the 1955 
White House Conference on Education, 
as “Businessman of the Year.” 
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Imagine! You can choose from a variety of 


*Vacations Individually Planned to please your | ° 
individual tastes (7 to 22 days)—at low tour Retired to Poverty 


prices. Sunny beaches...splashing surf...a hos- 
pitable land...see and enjoy it all. Other V.I.P. pe ——— i pene Ag ee 
° u > Dares *xistence i e Dboraer- 
Vacations all the way from New England to land of pooh pan oe 
Hawaii. See your travel agent or clip and send This is the finding of the National 
the coupon today. °Price plus a few cents tax. Retired Teachers Association, which re- 
. . P cently surveyed ension orograms in 
Also consider a Study Course in Hawaii. Write: eg a Re eae Prog 
Director of Summer Sessions, University of The study discloses that pension plans 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. Graduate and under- range from “generous” to “niggardly.” 


graduate courses fully accredited. Not only do programs differ greatly 
from state to state, but sometimes there 


are various programs operating within 
a state. Tennessee, for example, has 
eight different retirement systems for 
teachers. 

Thirteen states do not provide min- 
imum pensions for teachers who retired 
five or more years ago. “Regrettably,” 
the NRTA notes, “active people . . 
have given little thought to the condi- 
Name tion of the wretched among retirees.” 

Among the minimum pensions that 
have been established for teachers now 
in service: 

California: $170 a month, Delaware: 
$900 a year, Florida: $1,200 a year, 
Michigan: $40 annually for each year 
of service, West Virginia: $30 annually 
for each year of service, Kentucky: 

(Continued on page 4-T) 


America’s retired teachers are among 
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$640 a year, Montana, Tennessee, and 
Utah: $600 a yea 

But the biggest shocker came when 
the NRTA posed this question: “What 
percentage of retirees in state are 
poverty-stricken?’ 

A number of respondents—state edu- 
cation associations and state retirement 
systems—said they could not determine 
the percentage. (Some asked, “What is 
the measure of poverty?”) But the few 
answers that were given added up to a 
generally grim situation: Pennsylvania 
40 per cent poverty-stricken. South 
Carolina, Utah, and Washington: 20 per 
cent. New Jersey: 5 per 

Texas did not bother to give a 
centage. Its answel 
“Most.” 


youl 


cent, 
per- 


one word was: 


The “Burlap Bag’’ 


“If you don’t know anything about 
Communism, you're like a boxer in the 
ring with a burlap bag over his head. 
You can’t do anything.” 

The speaker was Frank Shuffleton, a 
16-year-old junior from Memorial H.S., 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. He was moderating a 
panel discussion on the “isms” before a 
packed high school auditorium in Celina. 


...and spend little/ 


One by one the other youth panel 
members warmed up to the subject. 
They said: “Here at Celina most of the 
kids aren’t familiar with the ‘isms’ be- 
cause they’re not taught.” “A study of 
the ‘isms’ could be included in our gov- 
ernment classes. But only for juniors 
and seniors.” “It’s important to know 
about Communism before you get to 
college because some have Communist 
clubs with very upstanding names as 
fronts. Kids can get in through ignor- 
ance and then be labeled as ‘ex-Com- 
munists’ the rest of their lives.” 

When the panel discussion broke up, 
Charles Earnhart, promotion manager of 
the Dayton Daily News (which spon- 
sors the forum in cooperation with the 
Junior League of Dayton), ordered a 
re-evaluation of the entire forum pro- 
gram. Up until now, the forum series 
has concentrated on such teen prob- 
lems as dating, juvenile delinquency, 
etc. The “ism” program was an experi- 
ment. It has proven so successful that 
more forum topics will be devoted to 
world affairs—and how 
youngsters to think 


national and 
schools prepare 
about them. 
Next month, Yale Univ. will sponsor 
a conference on to teach about 
Communism and “Big Business” in the 
high schools. Several hundred teachers 
are expected to attend in New Haven. 


how 
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The luxury and comfort of rail travel 
cost little in Britain when you travel on 
a Thrift Tour Ticket. Up to 1,000 miles 
of rail travel in Britain and Ireland— 


only $20 (2nd class), $30 (Ist class). 
Good for berths and reservations and 


TO EDINBURGH from London (393 miles) the rail fare is 
only $7.87 on your Thrift Tour Ticket—only 2¢ a mile! 


all Irish cross-channel and MacBraynes 
Scottish steamer services. Valid for six 
months. Additional mileage available 
at commensurate savings. See your 
travel agent before you leave. Not 
sold overseas. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


* CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 


Want “planning” literature? Write British Railways, Dept. J-2, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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ETV Programs Set 


Educational television will take a 
giant step forward next month when 
the National Broadcasting Company 
starts transmitting NBC-produced pro- 
grams to the nation’s 22 non-commercial 
educational stations. Three series of 
programs are planned. The subjects: 
American Government, mathematics 
and music. 

The programs, aimed at upper high 
school and college level students, are 
the result of NBC President Robert W. 
Sarnoff’s announcement in December 
that his company will spend $300,000 
to produce and transmit programs to 
educational stations. 

The series on American Government 
will feature lectures by Elmer E. 
Schattschneider, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Political Scientists, 
and chairman of the Political Science 
department at Wesleyan Univ., Middle- 
town, Conn. Various leaders in govern- 
ment will make guest appearances. 


In addition to the NBC-produced 


programs, the Educational Television 
and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is preparing a series on literature, world 
geography, and economics. These pro- 
grams will also be transmitted over 
NBC facilities. 


Don’t Miss... 


Books to help build international 
Understanding, and A Supplement of 
Radio Recordings, prepared by Nora 
E. Beust and Gertrude G. Broderick. 
This 44-page mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy gives title, author, publisher, 
copyright date, price, suggested grade 
level, and short synopsis of several hun- 
dred books, and similar descriptions for 
recordings. Free in single copies from 
Publications Inquiry Unit, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Do Teen-Agers Really Read TAB 
Books? By Carrie C. Stegall in “Elemen- 
tary English” (Dec.). Case history of a 
successful Teen Age Book club in Texas. 

Personality in the Classroom, in the 
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Dec. “Education.” Articles included: 
Character Formation Is the Teacher's 
Business, by Virginia M. Staudt and 
Motivation and the Desire to Know, by 
Magda B. Arnold. 

Do You Talk Good American? in the 
Jan. “Changing Times.” A short but 
pungent evaluation of eight American 
accents. 

1956 Education Review, in “The 
School Executive” (Jan.). Articles sum 
up outstanding news events dealing 
with legislation, educational research, 
desegregation, citizens groups, teach- 
ers, party platforms, etc. Magazine 
chooses as “educational statesmen” of 
1956: Supt. Omer Carmichael, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; AASA executive secretary 
Finis Engleman; Baltimore School Supt. 
John H. Fischer; and Adlai Stevenson. 

E. B. White on the United Nations, 
in the Dec. 15 New Yorker. The U.N. 
is suffering from “word trouble.” The 
world “is a long way from a common 
sense of justice. But the way to cut 
down the distance is to get on the right 
track, use the right words.” 
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Canada’s only stainless steel 
streamliner takes you along the 
Banff-Lake Lovise Route through 
2,881 miles of ever-changing 


scenery. 
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The Canadian is famous for its spa- 
cious comfort and ultra-modern lux- 
ury. Whether you go coach, tourist, 
or first class, every seat is reserved 
at no extra fare. The Canadian is in 


daily service throughout the year be- 
tween Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. Get com- 
plete details from your travel agent 
or Canadian Pacific in principal cities 
in the U.S. and Canada. 


Camadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
+ Airlines + Hotels 
Express 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll 
be entering a new vacation world! 
First, perhaps, you'll relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Later you 
might stroll to the intimate Mural 
Lounge for refreshments. Then you 
can enjoy an inexpensive meal in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, or make reser- 
vations for the finest Canadian cui- 
sine in the Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


Railways + Steamships 
Communications 
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Ten Ways to Economize on Family Travel 


By JAN LaRUE 


OU can have your cake and eat it 
too! Two vears of living and travel- 

ing in Europe with daughters aged 
nine and convinced at 
least one that it is 
possible to take them all abroad for 
an extended period and spend no more 
money than you would spend just for 
living the same length of time in the 
U.S.A. Here are ten suggestions based 
on our experience which we recom- 
mend to any budget-conscious family: 
First: don’t demand luxury. Most 
Americans feel that traveling must be 
a gala celebration, and they tend to 
“treat” themselves to luxuries while 
traveling which they would never 
sider at home. With all the 
of art, architecture, people, and scenery 
in Europe, we felt we should consider 
these our luxuries, and cut 
hotels and secondary meals 


h ive 
family 


seven, 
American 


con 


wonders 


comers on 


Jan LaRue teaches in the music de- 
partment at Wellesley College, Welles 
ley, Mass. 


Second: learn the languages, or at 
least the hundred words needed to find 
your way around. It is a great financial] 
advantage not to be recognized imme- 
diately as an American. If you can ask 
convincingly for a room in the language 
of the country, you may be taken for 
northern European in Southern Europe. 

Third: go native. Avoid the typi- 
cally American haunts abroad—where 
the prices are always higher and the 
atmosphere less genuine. Consult the 
hotel and restaurant lists in the rail- 
road stations rather than in the large 
foreign travel agents’ offices. If you are 
week or longer in any one 
rather than a 
the possibility 


staying a 
place, find a 
hotel. Don’t 
of furnished rooms. 

Fourth: be your own travel agent. 
Write in advance for all travel and liv- 
ing information for each country you 
visit. These national agency addresses 
are available in practically any travel 
guide. With this information, you can 
plan itinerary and expenses much more 
accurately. When you arrive in a town 
you will know the price range of hotels. 
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then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 
in Europe ... the Near and Middle East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 


TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares... . 


only $425 round trip to 


London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans. 


Fly now for only 10% down. 


TWA travel agent or send coupon 


C Summer Tours 
C) Holiday Discount Fares 
C) Independent travel to 


] Time-Pay Plan 


Dear Sir: Please send me information about 
Sabbatical Travel 
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20 months to pay. Call your 
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John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. ST-2-7, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fifth: buy a small European car. 
The Volkswagen is the car most widely 
serviced and generally recognized for 
reliability. These cars are now in such 
demand that you must make arrange- 
ments in advance with some reliable 
dealer such as Transol, 90 Nordeinde, 
the Hague, which is the AAA-affiliated 
agent. A car is a direct transportation 
saving for two or more people under 
the excellent re-purchase plans. Travel- 
ing by public transportation one must 
reserve rooms in advance and accept 
what is assigned. With a car one can 
“shop around” for acceptably-priced 
rooms. A car has many other advan- 
tages too, such as flexibility, more inti- 
mate contact with the country, and the 
possibility of packing in more sight- 
seeing. 

Sixth: circumvent the continental 
breakfast, which is the poorest value 
of anything you will purchase in Eu- 
rope. One cup of terrible “coffee” and 
two rolls cost you 45 to 60 cents even 
in modest hotels. Use the hot water in 
your room to make Nescafe and buy 
your own rolls the afternoon before. 
For the children, use bottled chocolate 
milk. 

Seventh: treat lunch as a _ picnic. 
Daylight hours are precious, and it is 
frustrating to sit waiting for leisurely 
waiters when you want to be out look- 
ing around. As you start out in the 
morning buy bread, cookies, or pastries, 
sausage or cheese, fruit, and possibly 
a bottle of local wine. Then you are 
your own master and can eat when, 
where, and how you please—very eco- 
nomically too. 

Eighth: stock up on wedding pres- 
ents in Europe. We recommend Flo- 
rence as the place to concentrate your 
buying, and we found particularly good 
values there in antique trays and art 
metal work such as silver bowls. 

Ninth: do not be bashful about dis- 
cussing price in Europe. It is the nor- 
mal and expected thing to do. If you 
do not secure a firm agreement in ad- 
vance about room price, for example, 
you may find the cost has crept up- 
ward during the night. A useful tech- 
nique is to ask the desk clerk to write 
down the total price (including service, 
taxes, required breakfast, and anything 
else) on a slip which you retain. 

Tenth: make foreign exchange oper- 
ate in your favor. It is widely known 
that one should buy enough French 
francs in New York for all expenses in 
France, because the New York rate is 
more favorable than the official Paris 


rate.@ 





For a Summer of Delight, Visit 


Europes Festivals of Beauty 


By DOROTHY G. POTTER 


E teachers spend a good share of 

our lives striving to inculcate in 
our students an awareness of beauty 
and an appreciation of the finest arts. 
But if we are to pass on to them this 
interest in the practice of excellence, 
we must keep it continually alive in 
ourselves by drinking often at “the dear- 
est freshness deep down things.” In 
the summer of 1956 I found the surest 
formula | know for nourishing that love 
of beauty: a succession of visits to the 
great European festivals that display 
many of the arts at their best. 

Probably the music festivals in Eu- 
rope far outnumber those of other 
types. Pre-eminent among them is the 
Salzburg Music Festival. For 41 days 
the festival annually provides top-flight 
opera, orchestral and chamber concerts; 
lieder recitals, ballet, and drama for the 
delight of enthusiastic visitors. 

These performances are given in the 
historic Festspielhaus (built as a stable 
in the seventeenth century), in the 
more recent Landestheater, and in the 
Cathedral Square. The quality of every 
performance is of the highest. For ex- 
ample, the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra plays for all the operas given 
at the Festspielhaus. 

Salzburg itself is a fascinating city in 
the midst of breathtaking scenery. Ho- 
tels and restaurants provide typical 
Austrian fare. I could pay them no 
greater compliment, for I found Aus- 
trian food equal to any in Europe, and 
superior to most. The Café Winkler is 
a “must,” not only for the food but for 
the view from its lofty terrace tables. 
If you attend the opera, arrive long 
before curtain time so that you can buy 
coffee and pastry, or wine. 


Buy Tickets Now 

Just one bit of advice: if you expect 
to attend the Salzburg performances, 
or those at any other European festival, 
do not wait until you arrive to buy your 
tickets. Any U.S. travel agent will ob- 
tain reservations for you months before 
you leave home. 

Less famous than the Salzburg Festi- 
val, but still delightful because of their 
old world settings, are the combined 
music and drama festivals given at 
Graz during the first two weeks of 
July, and at Bregenz from the middle 


Dorothy G. Potter is chairman of the 
English Department at Bulkley High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Austrian iedeonieieth Service, N.Y 
Beautiful Salzburg, in Austria, is scene 
of the world-famous Music Festival. 


of July to the middle of August. Be- 
cause Graz is in Styria and Bregenz in 
the thrilling Tyrolean mountains, at- 
tendance at both will provide the visi- 
tor with a comprehensive picture of 
Austrian life and scenery. 

Across the channel, Great Britain 
presents even more varied festivals 
than most countries on the continent. 
The most remarkable of them all, the 
Edinburgh International Festival of 
Music and Drama, begins the third 
week in August. Famous musical and 
drama groups, selected from the best 
the world offers, journey by invitation 
to Edinburgh. 


Beautiful Welsh Chorals 

A really unique experience is pro- 
vided by the International Musical Eis- 
teddfod in Wales, during the second 
week in July. As every reader of How 
Green Was My Valley knows, choral 
music is nothing short of a passion to 
the Welsh people. 

London itself, though not the home 
of any announced festival, presents 
during the summer months some of the 
most inspired symphony programs to be 
found anywhere. These concerts are 
given by the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the London Symphony, and sev- 
eral other great orchestras and choral 
groups. The Royal Festival Hall on the 
south side of the Thames River is worth 
a visit for itself alone. This ultra-mod- 
ern auditorium seating 3,000 persons is 
so constructed that all sounds seem to 
come directly from the stage, without 
blurring reverberations or echoes, mak- 
ing the hall a Mecca for high-fidelity 
fans. 

From England you may reach any of 
the Scandinavian countries pleasantly 


and quickly by either ship or plane. 
If you are fortunate enough to wangle 
a vacation in May or June, you will 
undoubtedly want to visit one of the 
combined four-nation festivals presented 
yearly in Denmark, Finland, Norway 
and Sweden. The programs include 
Scandinavian music, drama, dances and 
folklore, combined with internationally 
famous guest orchestras, soloists, and 
ensembles. 

If your trip includes only continental 
Europe, you will find festivals in every 
country. The famous Pablo Casals Fes 
tival, for example, is held the first two 
weeks of July in the little town of 
Prades, in Southern France. This Fes 
tival offers yearly the finest in chamber 
music performed by such artists as 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jan Peerce, and of 
course the great Casals himself. In Bay- 
reuth, Germany, is the unique festival 
devoted to the presentation of the great 
music dramas of Richard Wagner, 
given in the very auditorium which he 
himself designed for the purpose. These 
operatic performances, lasting from 
about July 20 to August 20, are excit- 
ing, both because of the magnificent 
singing and the dedicated atmosphere 
of the entire town. 

If you are interested in art or in 
films, Berlin is the place to visit. The 
Great Berlin Art Exhibition was held 
last summer for the first time in twenty 
years. Five hundred Berlin artists ex- 
hibited twelve hundred works at that 
time, and in the summer of 1957 an 
even greater number are expected to 
exhibit. For film lovers, Berlin’s inter- 
national Film Festival is essential. It 
runs from about June 20 to July 3. 

Even better known than the Berlin 
Festival is the one held annually in 
Venice during the latter part of August. 
This affair is frequently enlivened by 
rip-roaring international disagreements 
concerning the awards. 

The Italian festival 

am most enthusiastic is the series of 
operatic performances given on the 
great stage amid the towering ruins of 
the Baths of Caracalla, Rome, from 
June through August. 
' Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland 
also present art festivals during the 
summer months. Almost every country 
maintains tourist headquarters in New 
York City, and advertises in the New 
York papers, as well as in Holiday and 
other magazines. Don't hesitate to 
write for information: those in charge 
are delighted to give it. The more festi- 
vals you visit, the happier will be you 
European memories. 


about which | 
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A Lesson Plan for 


General Electric Highlights of 1956 


1 Report to the Young People of the Nation 


Aims 

To call students’ 
cent results of research and pioneering 
in the electrical industry—results which 
help to keep America strong in a trou- 
bled world and which help to make 
life more happy and comfortable at 
home; to point out to young people 
possible careers in a challenging and 
rapidly expanding field where thousands 
of able young workers are needed 


ittention to the re- 


Note to Teachers 

Here is an opportunity for each of 
your students to contribute to a class- 
room project according to 
dent’s individual interests. Boys will be 
interested in the scientific and technical 
developments in the electrical field—in 
recent developments in research, power, 
and national defense. Many girls also 
will be interested in these subjects as 
well better 
living. 

This unit offers students an 
tunity to draw on community resources 
—to study new street and bridge light- 
ing, to visit a power plant, or (for 
girls) a modern store selling home ap- 
pliances. Students also may want to 
learn how to “read” pictures meaning- 
fully—how to get the most from a story 
that combines text ma- 
terials to tell an exciting, factual story. 


each _stu- 


as in developments for 


Oppor- 


pictures and 


Guide Questions 

What five groups contribute to the 
advancement of the of all 
people? (p. 2) What research projects 
are being undertaken during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year? Why? (p. 3) 
Why are we launching a man-made 
satellite? (p. 3) Why might these years 
be called the “Electrical Age?” (p. 4) 
Why is electricity called the world’s 
most economical servant? (p. 4) De- 
scribe the unique use of electricity at 
Pittsburgh’s airport. (p. 5) What new 
improvements are being made in TV 
receivers? (p. 5) How is radiant heat- 
ing being constantly improved? (p. 5) 
How are G. E.’s mercury-vapor lumi- 
naires being used? (p. 5) How has 
electricity helped industry to produce 
more goods at less cost? (p. 6) What 
is the capacity of U. S.’s biggest power 
shovel? (p. 6) What is a portable electric 
substation used for? (p. 6) Why is it 
possible now for a formerly slow cargo 
ship to travel at 18 knots an hour? 
(p. 7) How has liquid coolant increased 


progress 


the efficiency of turbine-generators? 
(p. 7) What is one farm use for porta- 
ble generators? (p. 7) In what sense 
is work fun? (p. 8) Why does in- 
dustry look to youth for the future? 
(p. 9) How have some young people 
distinguished themselves in the field of 
science? (pp. 8, 9) How has G. E 


GENERAL GB Erectaic 


pioneered in the use of electronic cir- 
cuits and electric machinery under in- 
tense heat? (p. 10) How does research 
and development increase the number 
of new products? The number of work 
ers employed? (p. 10) How is the new 
TV X-ray system called TVX used? 
(p. 11) What source of power does 
G. E.’s new experimental 10-ounce 
portable radio use? (p. 12) How is 
G. E. helping develop atomic energy 
for defense and for peacetime uses? 
(p. 13) What are some of the major 
defense projects that G. E. worked on 
in 1956? (pp. 14-15) What advice 
does G. E. give young people to help 
them choose the right careers and to 
succeed on the job? (p. 16) 


“Electric Wordbook” 

Students interested in perfecting their 
scientific and engineering vocabularies 
in this “electric age” should look up 
the exact definitions of the following 
words: radar, electronic, kilowatt, radi- 
ant, thermostat, robot, turbine, gener- 
ator, coolant, conductor, horsepower, 
geophysics, satellite, stratosphere, orbit, 
solar, physics, circuit, technological, 


Advertisement 


germanium, rectifier, antenna, transit, 
radioactive, radiation, current, tran- 
sistor, combustion, propulsion, duct, nu- 
clear, reactor, atom, plutonium, pro- 
pellant, and missiles. 


Things to Do 
1. Report on the new, man-made 
satellite (p. 3). Get further information 
by checking Readers’ Guide in school 
library. 
2. Report on progress in atomic pow- 
er for 
a. powering submarines and other 
means of transportation 
b. generating electricity 
c. medicinal purposes 
8. Make a list-of electrical appliances 
and motors in your home. 
4. Draw a picture or make a report 
on one of the following: 
a. new fluorescent lamp 
b. mercury-vapor. luminaires 
c. mammoth electric-power shovel 
d. portable electric substation 
. gas-turbine power unit 
'. Chicago’s nuclear power station 
or the one planned for San Jose, 
Calif. 
g. the new automatic cannon 
h. the “sidewinder” guided missile 
i. the Navy’s radar helicopter 
j. the B-52 stratofortress 
. Report on career opportunities in 
of the following fields: 
a. electricity 
b. electronics (including TV and 
radio ) 
c. atomic energy 
d. plastics 
e. man-made fibers 
6. Make a picture notebook of mod- 
ern transportation—aviation, railroads, 
shipping. Explain the latest develop- 
ments in electric and atomic engines. 
7. Try to predict what new products 
the electrical industry will develop on 
the home and war fronts in the next 
20 years. 


Terminal Activity 

Encourage students to write a let- 
ter commenting on General Electric’s 
“Highlights of 1956.” Address letters to 
General Electric Co., c/o Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Reprints of the insert (classroom 
sets) are available free of charge from 
Dept. 2-119, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





% TEACHING GUIDE FOR SPECIAL SECTION ON 


* 
* Congress at Work ano otter contents OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 

This week’s issue of World Week in- 
cludes a special section, Congress at 
Work, in addition to regular weekly 
features. Pages 1-24 contain the World 
News in Review, Good Citizens page, 
the Workbook page, and other regular 
back page features. Students will find 
the 16-page General Electric insert 
(between pages 24 and 1-C) interest- 
ing reading. The concluding pages 
of this issue, numbered pages 1-C to 
23-C, comprise the special section, Con- 
gress at Work. 

How to Use Congress at Work 

Congress at Work is a student’s ready 
reference for learning about the com- 
position and operations of our Congress 
and national government. As such, it 
can be used in conjunction with, and to 
supplement, class texts when studying 
our national system of government. 

Give students about five minutes to 
skim the contents of Congress at Work. 
Work along with the class, pointing out 
the valuable features of its contents. 
Indicate to students those sections of 
the issue you plan to take up this term, 
those parts which they can read on 
their own, and those parts of the issue 
which are reference features for future 
use, 

Classes in American History, Civics 
and Social Studies will find Congress 
at Work an excellent companion when 
taking up their regular work in the 
study of our national system of gov- 
ernment. 

Answers to 1,001 questions most fre- 
quently asked about Congress will be 
found in the authoritative Our Ameri- 
can Government by Rep. Wright Pat- 
men. New revised edition, 306 pages. 
Well indexed. Single copies, 35 cents. 
Readers Choice, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, New York. 


CONGRESS AND OUR CONSTITU- 

TIONAL SYSTEM (pp. 2-C—5-C) 

In this article are the answers to 
frequently asked questions about the 
makeup of the two houses of Gongress, 
the powers of each house and our 
system of “checks and balances” in 
government. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Can you explain why our Con- 
stitution makers set up a Congress con- 
sisting of two houses rather than of 
one or of three? 

2. (Have the class turn to the sec- 
tions which discuss the qualifications 
of Senators and Representatives and 
silently study them for three minutes.) 


What qualifications does the Constitu- 
tion demand of candidates for Con- 
gress? Do you think that candidates 
should be required to have had ex- 
perience in the fields of business, law, 
science, etc., in order to be eligible for 
Congress? Why or why not? 


Things to Do 


1. Do your students know the names 
of their own Congressmen and Sen- 
ators? Make it an assignment for them 
to bring in this information to class. 

2. As a previous assignment, two 
bright students can refer to a text in 
American History or Government to 
prepare a blackboard outline listing 
the special powers of each house of 
Congress. The outline can be used 
for reference during class discussion. 

3. Have you or any of your students 
visited Washington, D. C.? Did you 
or your students see Congress in ac- 
tion? Students will enjoy listening to 
personal experiences and to the touch 
of realism added to the lesson. 

4. News items and cartoons brought 
to class dealing with actions by Con- 
gress now in session will give you 
several leads for developing your les- 
son. Assign students to scout news- 
papers for news items and cartoons. 


CHECKS AND BALANCES 
Discussion Questions 

1. Can you explain why our system 
of government deliberately provides for 
“a separation of powers”? 

2. Do you think there is any possi- 
bility of our President ever becoming 
a dictator? Justify your conclusion. 

3. How can Congress limit the pow- 
ers of the President? What is meant 
by saying that Congress controls “the 
purse strings” of the country? 

4. Does the fact that Congress can 
limit the powers of the President make 
him a puppet of Congress? Explain. 

(Note: Work in the Congressional 
debate on the proposed “Eisenhower 
Doctrine” to add realism to the lesson 
and make the issue alive.) 


COMMITTEES: WORKSHOPS OF 
CONGRESS (pp. 6-C—7-C) 


This article discusses the committee 
system in Congress and describes the 
work of specific committees. In teaching 
this part of the unit, you can readily 
integrate it with pages 9-C—11-C, How 
a Bill Becomes a Law. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you are members 
of clubs? (Raised hands.) Have vou 


ever worked on a club committee? Tell 
the class about it. Why are committees 
so important to the smooth working 
of your club? 

2. Thousands of bills are introduced 
each year in Congress. Can you explain 
why Congress must be organized into 
committees if our government is to 
work smoothly? 

8. The article states that the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives is sometimes called “the traffic 
cop of the House.” Why this title? 
What makes the Rules Committee one 
of the most important in the House of 
Representatives? 


LOBBIES (p. 8-C) 

This article describe how lobbyists 
and pressure groups operate, their in- 
fluence on lawmaking, and the efforts 
by Congress to regulate lobbies. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you understand by the 
terms, “lobbies and pressure groups” 
as applied to the making of laws in ou 
country? 

2. Let us pretend that you are a 
Congressman talking things over with 
a lobbyist representing sugar growers, 
or labor, or steel industry, etc., about a 
proposed bill affecting that group. How 
does “pressure” enter into the picture? 

3, Why are lobbies sometime’ called 
“the third House of Congress”? 


Things to Do 

1. The class cartoonist can draw, or 
tell what he would draw, to visualize 
some idea developed in class discussion. 

2. Scout the newspapers for some 
news item or special advertisement 
which shows how pressure groups try 
to influence public thinking about some 
proposed bill before Congress. 


HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW 
(pp. 9-C—11-C) 


A step-by-step account in pictures, 
with explanatory text telling how a 
bill becomes a law. 


Things to Do 


1. Anticipate student difficulties with 
the language of lawmaking by listing 
on the blackboard terms such as House 
Calendar, killing a bill, veto, overriding 
a veto, etc. Call on students to tell 
which expressions are giving them diffi- 
culty. After the language difficulties 
have been cleared up, the lesson will 
move more smoothly. 

2. All students should be assigned 





10-T 


to read the articles on the committees 
and lobbies on pages 5-C—8-C. This 
will provide the necessary background 
information for understanding the law- 
making process. 

3. Conduct the lesson in open-book 
approach, Call for questions on under- 
standing and _ interpretation around 
each step as may 

4. Use the “highway the 
article or another “live the 
day around which to build your lesson. 
If student interest warrants it, a good 
part of the period can be devoted to 
discussing the issues involved in the 
proposed legislation. As a writing ac- 
tivity, the class can compose a letter 
to their Congressman in which opinions 
on the proposed bill are voiced. When 
the answer arrives, post it on the class 
bulletin board. This can be a good 
experience for young citizens in build- 
ing responsibility for good government. 


THE REAL POWER BEHIND CON- 
GRESS—YOU (p. 20-C) 


How the responsibility for good gov- 
ernment rests American, 


be necessary 
bill” in 


issue’ of 


on @€ver;ry 


TOOLS for 


JAPAN 
Mar. 8 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Japan in a Nutshell 
(with map), undated, free; Japan Pic- 
torial Guide, free, Japan 
Travel Information Offices, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. The 
New Japan, by R. Dangerfield (Head- 
line Series No. 102), 1953, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. A Pocket 
Guide to Japan, 1952, 25¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Japan (Focus Vol. 3 No. 2), 
1952, 10¢, American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156th New 
York 32, N. 


BOOKS: Land and People of Japan, 
by J. B. Vaughan, $2.75 (Lippincott, 
1952). Unde rstanding the Japanese, by 
Grace Yaukey, $3.75 (Aladdin, 1949). 


ARTICLE: “In |fapan: A 
Boom,” Business Week, Oct. 6, 1956. 
“Southern Cotton and Japan,” by D. 
L. Cohn, Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1956. 
“To Make Japan an Asset to Democ- 
racy,” by E. O. Reischauer, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 26, 1956. “Japan: Ally 
for Peace,” by H. S. Quigley, Current 
History, July, 1956. “Japan,” by P. Kal- 
ischer, Collier's, Mar. 2, 1956. “Family 
of Japan,” Rotarian, June, 1956. “Atlan- 
tic Report on Japan,” Atlantic Monthly, 


undated, 


street, 


Fragile 


SCHOLASTIC 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


February 15, 1957 
Unit: The International Geophysical 
year. 
February 22, 1957 
Special Issue: CAREERS 
March 1, 1957 


Unit: Our Asian Allies— 
1. The Philippines 





Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose you were a Congressman 
sorting your mail. Some of it came 
from high school teen-agers, some from 
people such as your parents, and a large 
number of letters were identical, word 
for word, on some issue before Con- 
gress. Would you give all the letters 
the same attention or not? Explain. 

2. Why do our schools try to stress 
the importance of good citizenship to 
you now even though you are still not 
eligible to vote? 


TEACHERS 


Aug. 1956. “Open Your Eyes to the 
Beauty Around You,” by S. Rama Rau, 
Reader's Digest, Nov. 1956. “Japan,” 
special report, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Nov. 1956. 


FILMS: Japan: 80,000,000 Mouths 
to Feed, 12 minutes, sound, color, sale 
or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
ill. The difficulty of obtaining an ade- 
quate food supply for the people; de- 
scribes the rice, tea, fishing, and salt 
industries. Island Earth—Japan (Earth 
and Its People Series), 20 minutes, 
sound, black & white, sale, United 
World Films, Educational Film Dept., 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
Illustrates the geographic principle that 
living is difficult in an area where farm- 
land and other resources are limited; 
how developing industry in densely 
populated countries can overcome some 
of their difficulties. 


FILMSTRIPS: Island Earth—Japan 
(Earth and Its People Series), 45 
frames (see listing of films above). 
Living in Japan, 60 frames, color, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. 
Changes since World War II in ways of 
living; effects and problems related to 
the pressure of the population, and 
suggested solutions. 


OTHER ARTICLES IN THE CON- 
GRESS AT WORK SECTION 
ON THE RECORD (p. 12-C) 
The Congressional Record as the 
“catchall” of the daily proceedings of 
Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN’S DAY 
(pp.13-C—15-C) 
The busy workday of a member of 
the House of Representatives visualized 
in pictures, with explanatory text. 


LEADERS OF THE 85th CONGRESS 

(pp. 16-C—17-C) 

The top-ranking members of the 
Republican and Democratic parties and 
the influential positions they hold in the 
85th Congress. 


THEY HELP TO RUN CONGRESS 

(pp. 18-C—19-C) 

The thousands of Congressional help- 
ers who play their part in making 
Congress function more smoothly. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOSSARY 

(p. 21-C) 

A dictionary of words and phrases 
which come up in the everyday func- 
tioning of Congress and our system of 
government. 


G. E.’s “HIGHLIGHTS OF ’56” 


For an easy-to-use lesson plan on 
General Electric’s “Highlights of 1956” 
(between pages 24 and 1-C), see 
p. 8-T. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 14 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-NS; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-NS; 5-T. 

Il. Your Congress: 1-Senate; 2-ten; 3- 
once; 4-six; 5-true; 6-immunity; 7-96; 8- 
House of Representatives; 9-House of Rep- 
resentatives; 10-Senate. 

Ill. Congressional Leaders: 1-c; 2-e; 3- 
d; 4-a; 5-b. 

IV. Round-up: 1-President; 2-Speaker of 
the House; 3-T; 4-T; 5-Congressional 
Record. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 23 
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An Andean Odyssey 


By JACOB J. FRAIER 


“You take the high road, 
And I'll take the low road, 
And I don't care if you 

reach Cuzco afore me... . 


That’s the tune I nervously hummed 
to myself as I said good-by to a few 
traveling acquaintances in a Lima, 
Peru, hotel lobby early one Saturday 
morning. We planned a reunion later in 
legendary Cuzco high in the Andes 500 
miles southeast of Lima. They were tak- 
ing the higk road-a comfortable air- 
plane that would whisk them from one 
de luxe hotel to another. I was traveling 
on the low road—the Central Railway of 
Peru and the newly opened central 
highway that winds through the Andes. 

They would be on a carefully con- 
ducted tour with every detail arranged 
in advance. All the advice and informa- 
tion I had were a government road map 
that proved a highway did exist across 
the backbone of Peru, a guidebook 
warning that only the most intrepid 
traveler ever attempted such a trip, and 
the promise of prayers from a pious 
Franciscan monk. But the desire to see 
historic Cuzco via a remote, untouched 
region and the lack of sufficient travel- 
ers’ checks for a plane flight made me 

hoose the low road. 

lhe trip from Lima at sea level to the 
mountain city of Huancayo was rela- 
tively easy, and it was fascinating. An 
aged train pulled and pushed eight 
flimsy passenger cars for 10 hours and 
195 miles alongside swamps, across a 
stretch of desert, up 15,693 feet into the 
mountains, and then through 66 tunnels 
and over 61 bridges. The views of 
snow-capped peaks and roaring cat- 
aracts were breath-taking, figuratively 
ind literally. Many passengers gasped 
for air as the train kept gaining altitude, 
but nonchalant conductors swiftly in- 
serted nozzles from portable oxygen 
tanks into the mouths of the victims and 
revived them with truly professional 
skill. There was no charge for this serv- 
ice, either. 


The Silent Market 


Sunday morning Huancayo’s long 
main street was the setting for a cen- 

Jacob J. Fraier, who teaches at Mon- 
ticello Junior High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, won first prize for this 
story in Scholastic Teacher's 1956 Travel 
Awards Contest. 


turies-old spectacle. Indians had quietly 
entered the town in pre-dawn hours and 
had set up tents and stalls by the curbs. 
At sunrise a brisk business in bright, 
hand-woven woolen goods, strange, na- 
tive fruits, and imported kitchen uten- 
sils began. Although thousands crowded 
the thoroughfare, what made the Huan- 
cayo market unique was silence. The 
Indians did their shopping and bargain- 
ing in whispers. The sound of a wheezy 
hurd-gurdy and the spiel of a patent 
mediv:ine salesman seemed incongruous 
above the low murmur of trade. By ear- 
ly afternoon the market was finished, 
and like Arabs, the Indians quietly fold- 
ed their tents and silently stole away. 

Southbound travelers from Huancayo 
leave only on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Because of the rough ter- 
rain the central highway was made just 
wide enough for one-way traffic. My 
transportation now was a weather-beaten 
14-passenger station wagon, piloted by 
a driver whom the riders called maestro. 
As he navigated his vehicle alongside 
canyon walls and over swaying bridges, 
he proved he merited his title. The pas- 
sengers spent the day-long ride to 
Ayacucho telling and re-telling tales of 
travelers who had gone down this road 
and had never returned. 


Hair-raising Climax 


The hair-raising trip came to a hair- 
raising climax early that moonless 
night. After a few more twists and 
turns, the maestro suddenly jerked to a 
stop in the midst of absolute blackness. 
“Ayacucho,” he announced, A Chinese 
boy holding a candle high above his 
head snatched my suitcase as I stepped 
from the station wagon. “Follow!” he 
commanded, and we crossed a dark 
plaza. After a bit I distinguished at one 
side the ghostly white shape of the de- 
caying cathedral, and another flickering 
candle ahead indicated the town’s only 
hotel. Inside I was considerably relieved 
to find I had arrived in time for a good 
dinner. “Next time you visit Ayacucho, 
we hope we have electricity,” said the 
Chinese manager as he led me up to 
my simple and very dark room. 

At three the next afternoon a huge, 
old International truck left Ayacucho 
four hours late, At the police station an 
officer asked about the cargo. The 
driver, also a maestro, cried out, “I 
have 23 men, three women, two babies, 


During his “Odyssey” up the Andean 
mountains, Author Fraier caught a Perv- 
vian youngster in this pensive mood. 


and five sacks of mail!” With that we 
were off at 15 miles per hour over the 
stony, bumpy, one-way highway, which 
now wound across golden, rolling hills 
of dried grass. Aside from an occasional 
lone vulture and herds of tiny, wild 
vicunas scampering away from the clat- 
tering motor, not a house, tree, or sign 
of life could be seen for mile after mile. 

The maestro spent that afternoon, 
that night, and the following morning 
driving, singing Quechuan love songs, 
and chewing potent coca leaves to keep 
him awake for the 18-hour journey to 
Andahuaylas. At last we arrived, and he 
handed me to another maestro and an- 
other truck that departed at once for 
nearby Abancay with its modern gov- 
ernment hotel that had every conveni- 
ence but hot water. 

The last leg from Abancay to Cuzco 
was made in unaccustomed comfort and 
convenience, The trip was in a bus that 
actually left on time. Coca-Cola signs 
and caravans of llamas with tassels on 
their ears appeared often along the way. 
Towns populated by barefooted Indians 
in multi-colored costumes were numer- 
ous and frequent. Finally a slow ascent 
up a hill and there it was below—Cuzco. 
The delight the ancient Inca capital 
gave the Spanish conquistadores was no 
greater than mine that afternoon. 

A few days later my friends and I had 
a wonderful reunion. They told of thei: 
flight, of polite hostesses, and of a mod- 
ern airplane. By then I really felt that 
I had the best trip of all. Besides un- 
usual scenes, sights, and sounds, I had 
discovered on the low road something 
even more wonderful—the real Peru- 
vians, people who probably had never 
heard of the Good Neighbor Policy, 
but who showed themselves in the 
truest sense to be good neighbors to a 
stranger.e 








Flying Makes 
The World Smaller 


Bringing peoples and places closer 
together the world over is one of the 
nicest things about running an inter- 
national airline. Pan American knows 
that teachers share this common 
effort to better understanding. PAA’s 
educational services are designed to 
help you and your students reach 
out to broader horizons. If your 
answers to any of the following ques- 
tions are “Yes,’’ then perhaps you'll 
find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 

* Are you education- 
travel minded? 

® Do you need aviation 
education materials? 

e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


e If so, complete and 


mail the coupon below. | 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 
Pan American World Airways 
P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, 
Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad . 

Aviation Education materials folder 
PAA-Load (mode! aircraft) rules book 
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PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


| June 1-23: Vienna Festival 





Summer Events in Europe 


Austria 

opera, con- 
certs by Vienna Philharmonic. 

July 19-Aug. 17: Bregenz Festival—bal- 
let, opera, drama 

July 27-Aug. 31: Salzburg Festival 

Belgium 

Aug. 3-14: Christi—religious 
pageant in main square of Bruges 


Sanguis 


Denmark 

| June 15-23: Viking Festival, Frederiks- 
sund, near Copenhagen. 

|Aug. 11-25: Chamber Music Weeks 

| at Hindsgav] Castle, Middelfart. 


| Finland 

June 8-17: Sibelius Festival, Helsinki. 

| Sept. 1-30: Finnish Design Cavalcade, 
Helsinki. 

France 

June 28-July 4: Lafayette Week, Paris. 

| (This is the 200th anniversary year 

| of General Lafayette’s birth and there 
| will be special celebrations of the 
event throughout France.) 

July 15-Aug. 5: Pablo Casals Festival, 
Prades—world-famous cellist in his 
only annual performance. 

| Germany 

|June 21-July 2: Seventh 
Film Festival, Berlin. 

| June 29-July 7: Festival of Sacred Mu- 
sic, Nuremberg. 

| July 23-Aug. 25: Wagner Festival, Bay- 
reuth. 

| Aug.-Sept.: Opera Festival, Munich. 


International 


| Great Britain 

| Early May-Mid-Aug.: Royal Academy 

| Summer Exhibition, London. 

June 11-Aug. 13: Glyndebourne Opera 
Festival. 

July 8-19: Festival of British Contem- 
porary Music, Cheltenham, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Aug. 18-Sept. 7: Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Festival—symphonic, chamber 
and vocal music, ballet, drama, art 
exhibits, military parades. 


| ie 
| | Greece 


| Aug. 1-Sept. 8: Athens Festival—ancient 
drama, Attic operas, con- 
certs and choreodrama performed in 
open-air theatre at foot of Acropolis. 


comedy . 


Iceland 
June: Opera season at 
tre, Reykjavic. 


National Thea- 


| Ireland 
May 12-26: An Tostal—nation-wide cel- 
ebration including Festival of Drama 

| in Dublin and Cork International 
| Choral Festival. 
| Aug. 6-10: Dublin Horse Show Week. 
| Italy 

July-Aug.: Open-air opera performances 
| at the Baths of Caracalla, Rome. 


British Travel Association 
Edinburgh Festival’s Spotlight Tattoo 
on the esplanade of Edinburgh Castle. 


Sept. 1-15: Venice Film Festival. 
Sept. 1: Traditional gondola race and 
pageant in Venice. 


Luxembourg 

July 27-Aug. 4: Open-air festival at the 
Castle of Wiltz. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 8: Annual Fair, Luxem- 
bourg. 


The Netherlands 

June 15-July 15: Holland Festival of 
Music and Drama—concerts by Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
open-air plays. The Hague, Amster- 
dam, and Scheveningen. 

First week of Aug.: Hague Flower Fes- 
tival. 

Norway 

May 24-June 7: Bergen International 
Festival of Music, Drama and Folk- 
lore. 

June 8: Oslo Day—carnival. 

Sept.: Scandinavian Design Cavalcade, 
Oslo. 

Spain 

June 19-30: International Music and 
Dance Festival—performed in the 
gardens of the Alhambra in Granada. 

July 27-Aug. 31: Santader Festival of 
Theatre, Dance and Music, including 
sporting events and bullfights. 


Sweden 

June 2-14: Stockholm Festival—ballet, 
opera, folk dancing, concerts. 

Mid-July-Mid-Aug.: Visby Festival— 
miracle play with music staged by 
torchlight in famous monastery ruins. 


Switzerland 

July 13-21: 
Zurich. 

Aug. 17-Sept. 7: International Festival 
of Music, Lucerne. Vienna Philhar- 
monic and Swiss Festival orchestras. 


Federal Music Festival, 


Turkey 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20: Izmir International 
Fair—displays, opera, folk dancing. 


Yugoslavia 

July 1-Aug. 31: Dubrovnik (on the 
Adriatic) Festival—plays, opera, sym- 
phony, ballet and folklore. 





Study Tours Roundup 


r Tr HE opportunities for combining 

economical summer travel and study 
are virtually unlimited. So if you are 
planning a vacation study tour, the fol- 
lowing roundup will give you a wide 
field of choice. For complete informa- 
tion, write directly to the sponsoring 
organization. 

Adventure Overseas—Hamilton, New 
York (Dr. James F. Dickinson). “Family 
Plan” (see Scholastic Teacher, Jan. 4, 
p. 10-T) to Costa Rica, 16 days, $250. 

American Federation of Teachers— 
Study Tour Div., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Europe, 38-54 days, 
$865-$995. 

American Youth Hostels—14 W. 8th 
St., New York 11. Hosteling in U.S., 
Japan, Canada, Mexico, Europe, round- 
the-world. 

Americans Abroad—220 University 
Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Europe, 49 days up, $865 up; round- 
the-world, $1,995; some tours for credit. 

Arnold Tours—79 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. Origins of New England 
tour (with Boston Univ.), 12 days, $175. 
Budget tours to Europe, 30-57 days. 

Boston University—Summer Travel 
Courses, 332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, 
Mass. Study tours to Europe, Far East, 
$875 up, plus tuition; credit. 

Brigham Young Univ.—Travel-Study 
Tours, Provo, Utah. Study tours to 
Europe, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii; his- 
tory, music, art, sociology; credit. 

Brownell Tours—Brownell  Bldg., 
Birmingham 3, Ala. Europe, Near East, 
Africa, South America, Hawaii, Canada, 
round-the-world. 

Bureau of University Travel—11 Boyd 
St., Newton 58, Mass. “European Semi- 
nar” program. Am. School of Classical 
Studies in Athens. 

Case Institute of Technology—Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio (Dr. S. L. Davis). “Europe 
in Historical Perspective,” 63 days, 
$1,325 plus tuition; credit. 

Chapman College Tours—333 North 
Glassell St., Orange, Calif. Europe, 60 
days, $1,269; credit. 

Columbia Tours—554 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 36. Europe, 51 days up, $795 
up. 

Columbia University—Teachers Col- 
lege, New York 27. European study 
tours; art, French; credit. 

Educational Travel Assn.—554 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. 4-week course at 
Univ. of Madrid, $150 plus transatlantic 
fare; credit. 

European Traveling Seminar—3700 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
16, D.C. European study tours in com- 
parative education, $995 and up; credit. 

Foreign Study Tours—210 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. European study 


tours, art, festivals, music; special 3- 
week Paris art workshop; credit. 

General Tours—Educational Travel 
Dept., 595 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
European tours, university-sponsored; 
credit. 

House of Travel—Cultural Travel 
Div., 47 E. 47th St., New York 17. Eu- 
rope, 49 days up, $890 up. Music festi- 
vals, art, shrines. “Teachers Abroad,” 71 
days, $998, N.Y.; “in-service” credit. 

Institute of Academic Travel—516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. University 
Study Tour, 56 days, $845 plus trans- 
atlantic fare, choice of 4-week study 
course in Switzerland or Austria. 

Laborde Travel Service—22 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. European study tours, 
$895 up. Language, social studies, art, 
dance, fashion, comparative education. 

Lafayette College Overseas Study 
Program—Easton, Pa. (Prof. J. T. Tar- 
bell). Study tours to Russia, Europe, 
Middle East, Africa, round-the-world, 
South America. Seminars in social prob- 
lems; credit. 

Miami University Abroad—Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio. Europe, 57 days, 
$1,295 up. Social studies; credit. 

National Education Assn.—Div. of 
Travel Service, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Study tours to Eu- 
rope ($995 up), Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Western U.S., West Indies, South and 
Central America, Africa, Canada, round- 
the-world, 5-week Washington, D.C. 
seminar; credit possible. 

New York Univ.—Washington Square, 
New York 3. Workshop in Puerto Rico, 
$253 plus tuition. Western European 
seminar on public education and con- 
temporary Europe. Israel workshop, 
$850 plus tuition. Credit. 

Pan American World Airways—Edu- 
cational Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
N., Long Island City 1, N.Y. “Adven- 


Trans World Airlines 


Teachers abroad visiting the famous Colosseum ruins in Rome. 


tures in Education” lists many tours, 

Percival Tours, Inc.—171 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. Europe, 52 days, 
$1,324. 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines—720 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Russia, $1,293 
up. Europe, $503 up. Africa, 30 days 
up, $1,298 up. 

San _ Francisco 
Francisco 27, Calif. 
round-the-world; credit. 

Scandinavian Student Travel Service 

500 Fifth Ave., New York 36. Europe 
by car, independent or organized travel 
with guide. Expert program. 

SITA—World Travel—545 Fifth Ave.., 
New York 17. Many university-spon- 
sored study tours, Europe, Japan, Mexi- 
co, Hawaii; music, art, dance, lan- 
guages, history; credit. Scholarships 
available; apply before April 1. 

STOP Tours—(Student Travel Over- 
seas Program): 2123 Addison St., Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. Europe. Orient and round- 
the-world cruises; credit. University of 
Hawaii summer session tour, $552 plus 
tuition. 

Study Abroad—250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. Europe, $845 up; round-the 
world $2,675. Many university-spon 
sored tours with credit: education, jour- 
nalism, music, fine arts, history. 

Trans World Airlines—Air World 
Tours, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Educational tours to Europe, Middle 
East, Africa, round-the-world; some 
with credit. Write for “The World Is 
Yours” booklet on study tours. 

Transmarine Tours—500 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36. Europe, art, music, 
theatre. Japan and Hawaii, $875. South 
America. Guild of Student Travel (div. 
of Transmarine Tours) offers Mexican 
Art Workshop tour, 5 weeks travel- 
study, $375 plus round-trip to Mexico 

(Continued on page 14-T) 


State College—San 
Europe, Orient, 





14-T 


| STUDY TOURS ROUNDUP and politics. South America, $650; Far 
East, $1800; West Africa, $1100. 


Continued from page 13-T University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho 
United 4 City. Guild of Catholic Travel (div. of (Dr. E. M. Hause). European study 
Transmarine Tours) offers pilgrimage to tour, politics, 70 days, $1,195; credit. 
N ti Ireland and Western Europe, 51 days, Upper Montclair State Teachers Col- 
io | ions @ $1,379 up. lege—Bureau of Field Studies, Upper 
Travel & Study, Inc.—681 Lexington Montclair, N.J. European study tour, 
We’re adjacent to UN Headquarters Ave., New York 22. Europe, $917 up; 46 days, $1,213 plus tuition; credit. 
in quiet Tudor City—private parks. Middle East; Mexico. Study tours: fash- Wayne Univ.—Detroit 1, Mich. (Dr. 
Convenient to everything. Busses at | ion, journalism, music, theatre, art; William Reitz). European study tour; 
Mat 5 Pa eS ee high credit possible. ma : comparative education, 65 days, $1,680 
euliesl qveupe up te 80—apecial sutes. USNSA (United States National Stu- plus tuition; credit. 
dent Assn.) Educational Travel, Inc.— Wynn Tours—445 East Leadora, 
Guy P. Seeley, 701 Seventh Ave., New York 36. Eu- Glendora, Calif. European (69 days, 


HOTEL 
_— rope, $780 up; sculpture and painting, $1,045), African, and round-the-world 


“Cid music festivals, literature, economics study tours; credit. —SuE REILLY 
i or How would you like to visit 


304 East 42nd St., New York * MU 9-3200 | \ 


FLYING COLLEGE HONG KONG: JAPAN: HAWAII a 
— You can, you know—by winning a FREE TRIP inthe 


AROUND THE WORLD $2070 





Taking a group to 














Other tours $699 and up Wings over the Pacific Travel Contest 


EUROPE (3 tours), AROUND AFRICA, 
AROUND SOUTH’ AMERICA, RUSSIA, These glamorous, all-expense trips will go to the three best entries 
MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR. 8th season judged by Dr. John W. Studebaker, Dean George Stoddard, Mr. S. W. 


For graduates, undergraduates, and Kimura, and Irving F. Pearson. Decision of the judges will be final. 


projessto a persons 
WRITE: PROF. H. S. TARBELL First Prize: All-expense round-trip to Japan 
SERIES COUSSE EASTON, PA. and Hong Kong via Pan American. 


— oe Seven days at the Miramar Hotel in Hong Kong as their guest; two 
sightseeing tours courtesy Hong Kong Tours & Travel Service, plus 


A 
Southern Califo rnia inspection of local schools. 


SUMMER SESSIONS Full week in Japan as a guest of the Japan Tourist Association. 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 While there you'll visit Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stop- 
ping at these first class deluxe hotels: In Tokyo the Imperial Hotel; 

oe omg ag Bs Mee nny BF pac toa Miyanoshita and Hakone at the Fujiya Hotel, in Kyoto at Miyako Hotel 
ae Gaeteaed ced ade aan and at Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 
recreational activities are provided. Delight- 
ful summer oars pres Second Prize: All-expense round-trip to Japan via Pan American. 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION Full week in 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA While there you’ll visit Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stop- 
ew © ping at these first class deluxe hotels: in Tokyo the Imperial Hotel; 


Miyanoshita and Hakone at the Fujiya Hotel; in Kyoto at Miyako Hotel 
and at Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 





Japan as a guest of the Japan Tourist Association. 











LET’S SEE EUROPE 
ge BO aoe Third Prize: All-expense round-trip to Hawaii via Pan American. 
Enroll early Free Lit, “St Six nights as a guest of the Islander Hotel in Waikiki. The Interna- 
age of hen din neni tional Travel Service plays host for a Round the Island trip, a visit to 

San Francisco State College Pearl Harbor and evening visits to Don the Beachcomber’s and Lau Yee 
eas Wrendese rs, Comers Chai’s for their show and a native drink. A free Hula lesson (at prize 


Sa ge winner’s discretion!) and attendance at Hawaii Calls Broadcast 


TRAVEL RIGHT Luncheon. 


Evrope—Request reservations NOW. 
pee eee and mail aoe. (S$) 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe ( ) ° mee. r 7 
2. Conducted tour folders -EUROPE( ) USA ) All Tours 01 iginate and terminate 
3. Origins of New England Tour Jun. 24-Jul.5( ) , in San Fra neisco, Calif. 


“A Course on Wheels.” American History 
from 1626-1820. 3 hours University Credit. 25 Additional Prizes: Runners-up will 


For World Wide Travel! Specify Wishes & Write , 

ARNOLD TOUR 79 Newbury St. receive a copy of New Horizons, 576- 
- Boston, Mass. page world travel guide prepared by 
sia 1. Pan American and published by Simon 
and Schuster. 











Say you saw if in 
For complete rules and regulations see 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Scholastic Teacher, Jan. 18, 1957 issue. 








START...OR TOP one | 
YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP 


Follow Spring north- 
ward on your European 
holiday... May-June is 
the gay Scandinavia 
Festival Season! Or 
visit Scandinavia in 
September — Design 
Cavalcade Month— 
give extra days for 
your very own “discov- 
eries” in delightful 
Scandinavia! See your 
Travel Agent or write 





Scandinavian 
Travel Commission 


Dept. A-11, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 





SUMMER STUDY in 


essional advancement 

ge porticipation in one of 

summer travel projects in 

the fields of “Saectiion, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned fo satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit 





requirements. “cost, 
up, includes everything from ‘New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY AB ROAD 


250 WEST ‘57th st. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














Fly ROUND the WORLD 


$1995 all-expense 
“designed for youth of all ages* 


Visit San Francisco, Honolulu, Tokyo, 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London, New York, 
. . with optional side-trips to Venice, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Lucerne, Heidelberg, 
Amsterdam, Brussels only $2395 
,ll-expense. 

Write now for FREE information. 


AMERICANS ABROAD Travel Service 
(off Univ. of Minn. campus) 
211 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 














Broaden Your Horizon 
with both Knowledge and Fun! 


Congenial travel groups to 


EUROPE 


now forming. 
Write to: JEANETTE KOEHNKE, Suite 330, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 














Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 














New Materials E 9 


RECORD CATALOGUE~Here’s a very 
fine little catalogue of Phonograph Rec- 
ords for Classroom and Library (kin- 
dergarten to ninth grade). Gives title, 
speed, price, and synopsis of several 
hundred records. Educational Record 
Sales, 146 Reade Street, N. Y. C. 13. 
(Free. ) 





FILM LIBRARY DIRECTORY — 
Whether your school library has a copy 
or not, A Directory of 3,300 16 mm. 
Film Libraries should be part of your 
own permanent professional bookshelf. 
Lists alphabetically by state and city 
the film libraries in all the states and 
territories. Tells which libraries special- 
ize in particular subject areas. Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (70 
cents. ) 


DESEGREGATION STUDY-The St. 
Louis Story: A Study of Desegregation 
tells how one community handled its 
desegregation problems. Of particular 
value is the appendix, which lists 11 
principles used by St. Louis in carrying 
out a ten-year human relations program. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 22. 
(35 cents.) 


MATERIALS SOURCES — Sources of 
Free and Inexpensive Educational Ma- 
terials ~contains 192 pages “of “sources, 
broken down by source and _ subject 
matter. Field Enterprises, Inc., Educa- 
tional Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, Ill. ($5.00.) 


HIGHER EDUCATION-—Planning a 
unit on public education? One of the 
big education problems of tomorrow 
will be the tidal wave of college stu- 
dents. For background material and 
some of the initial recommendations of 
the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, write 
for the committee’s First Interim Re- 
port to the President. Address: Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. (Free) 


USSR—This is the slick-paper Life- 
size propaganda magazine published by 
Soviet Russia by reciprocal agreement 
with the U.S. State Department. (We 
publish Amerika in Russia.) Mature 
students might want to analyze some of 
the articles for propaganda. Single cop- 
ies are 20 cents. Six-month subscription, 
$1.00. Write USSR, Illustrated Monthly, 
1706 18th Street, NW, Washington 
9; DL. 





An exciting 


new 


PLAY 


for high school 
production... 


THE 
FAMILY 
NOBODY 
WANTED 


3 Act Comedy. Cast 7 Men, 
10 Women. One Set. 


interested Directors of high school dro- 
matics may receive a complimentary 
copy as described below. 








This unusual and delightful new comedy 
is about a most unusual! family. The ac- 
tual family on which this play is based 
has been described with affection and a 
pioval in LIFE Magazine and THE READ- 
ER’'S DIGEST. The play is about the prob- 
lems encountered by an attractive blond 
eighteen-year-old boy whose brothers and 
sisters, adopted like himself, come from 
such ancestry as Hawaiian, Mexican, Chi- 
nese, Korean, and American Indian! The 
way in which this boy overcomes the spe- 
cial obstacles to his romance, and the way 
this “United Nations’ family to- 
gether, make this not only heartwarming 
comedy, but a timely and worthwhile proj- 
ect. (Recently, a major television program 
was based on the earlier aspects of this 
family’s life. The present play, however, 
is at the high schoo! level.) 


stands 


belief in this play, 
imentary copy of it 


Because of our strong 
we will send a comp! 
to any director of hi gh school dramatics 
who wishes to consider it seriously for 
production this season. (This offer has to 
be limited to play directors only. Please 
cut out and return this advertisement 
along with your address, and your free 
copy will go forward by return mail.) 
Should you decide to produce the play, 
the royalty is $25.00 and playbooks are 
85¢ each. We urge you to read it before 
deciding on your next production 


The Dramatic 
Publishing Company 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





CI THE ORIENT: See Japan, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, Macao, the Philippines, and Hawaii 
on an air tour escorted by a Far East ex 
pert. July 3—Aug. 10; $2,354 

(JAPAN: Enjoy its scenic splendors 
vio Hawaii on fully-escorted air 
July 8—Aug. 3; $1,076 

(0 ‘ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
corted air tour of Panama 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil 
5—Aug. 3; $1,319 

) EUROPE 


return 
tour 


An expertly es 
Peru, Chile, Ar 
Venezuela. July 


Quality Tours’’ visit 


Renowned 


(] CATHOLIC-INTEREST TOURS 


_——_ a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe = CUT HERE —_———_<s§ = =e a a a ee ee 


See the world’s most fascinating 
places—choose your 1957 tour now! 


Make yours a different travel experience this year—and the best ever! Which will it be? 


hotels, theatres, famous restaurants. Spring 
and Summer sailings on Cunard “Queens” 
or fly via Pan American; 49 days, from 
$1,43 


6. 
[] GUILD OF STUDENT TRAVEL TOURS of all 


Western Europe & Scandinavia, including 
music festivals, theatres. special feotures. 
May, June & July sailings. 35-58 days, 
from $995 

(21st season). 
Scandinavia, treland; 
Lourdes, Rome 
34-53 days, 


All Western Europe 
Revered Shrines of Fatima 
Sailings May through August 


16-T 


Records 


“9 





and ‘Tapes 


To its past stellar productions, Caed- 
mon Records now adds a supreme 
achievement in its latest vinylite series, 
The Cambridge Treasury of English 
Prose. Made at Cambridge University 
under the direction of George Rylands, 
the series provides a stimulating ap- 





wom Ot,I0S proach to English literature courses. 
Volume One, Malory to Donne, 1485- 
1640, contains such illuminating ex- 
amples of the development of English 
prose as Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur, 
excerpts from Froissart’s Chronicles, 
More’s Utopia, Hakluyt’s Voyages, Syd- 
ney’s Apologie, Lyly’s Euphues, Nashe’s 
Unfortunate Traveller, Bacon’s Essays, 
the King James’ Bible, Dekker’s Won- 
derful Year, and Donne’s Sermons. 
The record has many uses. Students 
will readily note the robust prose of 
ac aeiae tam solaet ecu eee Malory, in contrast with the Victorian 
—--—— | lyricism of Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King. The Latin influence during the 
Renaissance is clearly evident in Reb- 
ynson’s translation of More’s Utopia and 
Bacon’s classically structured Essays. 
Perhaps the highest accomplishment 
of this recording is its rendition of the 
majestic and haunting passages of the 
King James’ Bible—English prose at its 
zenith. How indistinguishable is poetic 
rhyme and meter from cadenced, im- 
passioned prose! And, as in the case of 
poetry, good prose, too, must be read 


ing eight countries. Tour escort, first-class 


Mail this ad right away for full details! 


TRANSMARINE TOURS, Inc. NAME 
Dept. T, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y 


formation about the 


ADDRESS 


more 


Pease sen 
tours | have 


checked 


rer SE wT Se www ew ew ew ee we es oe oy 
A a << < a ae aes au ont 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book” 


Lee ee, tt et Dept. ST-8 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHENTI 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS ic 
Folkways Library 
of over 300 peoples 
Record is accompani 
and recognized authoritic 

And the fameus SONGS TO GROW ON 
dren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ AMEI 
MUSIC, INTERNATIONA SCIENCI 


TURE series 
For complete catalog write to 
FOLK VAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
117 West 46th St., New York 36 Y 


MERICA 
on a mountainside 





aloud. 

So well suited are these: records to 
classroom work, so rich the approaches 
they afford, that Caedmon should con- 
sider extending the series through mod- 
ern works. In future issues, this column 
will review each of the other volumes 
in the series: Burton to Johnson (Vol. 2), 
Defoe to Burke (Vol. 3), Austen to 
Bronte (Vol. 4), and Dickens to Butler 
(Vol. 5). 


bs "ener ‘= 


ee MOUNT RUSHMOR 
wn ne BLACK HILLS coven noxor 


Shaped in granite on a mountain 6,000 feet high, mighty Mount 
Rushmore speaks to the ages. In this most gigantic of Man’s 
monuments, the busts of four great American Presidents are scaled to 
the proportions of men 465 feet high ... a man 6 feet tall can 

stand within an eye. See Mount Rushmore this summer, visit the 
famed Black Hills Passion Play, enjoy all your favorite sports 

in the fresh, cool setting of the highest mountains east of the 

Rockies. For the vacation that’s different, come to the 

Black Hills of South Dakota! 

SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A. B. PANKOW, Publicity Director, PIERRE, SO. DAK 


-WILLIAM G. FImONE 
Bronxville (N.Y.) H.S. 


Romeo and Juliet, as recorded by 
the Old Vic Company (RCA Victor, 
LM-2064), contains a selection from the 
central scenes of Shakespeare’s first trag- 
edy. Though only the balcony scene is 
presented in its entirety, continuity is 
maintained throughout. 

The highlight of the recording is 
Claire Bloom’s portrayal of Juliet. She 
brings to the role of a 14-year-old girl 
the youthfulness and delightful pre- 
cocity that a Juliet demands. Her inter- 
pretation is often illuminating. Even 
those lines worn by time and repetition 
regain freshness and vitality. 

City . etm —AupREY Hopcrns 
Champaign, IIl. 








Please send FREE color folder on the Black Hills vacationland. 


Nome 





Street. 




















Films and ¥ 
Filmstrips < 





Mm @ the 


rina aA 


Cadet life at U.S. Military Academy 
is traced in Making of a West Pointer. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The Making of 
a West Pointer—28 mins., color. Traces 
me cadet’s progress through four years 
of training. (Sr. H.) Free loan: Associa- 
tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

A Short Vision—7 mins., color or 
B&W. British film demonstrating the 





horrors of atomic destruction. (Sr. H., | 


Ad.) Brandon Films, 200 West 57th} 


t., N. ¥. C. 19. 

The Southwestern States—6 film- 
strips, color, about 55 frs. each. Each 
strip discusses one aspect of this area. 
Natural Environment, People and Their 
History, Agriculture, Industry, Com- 
merce, Life and Culture. (U. El. and 
jr. H.) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


Wilmette, II. 


ENGLISH: Talking Sense—6 films, 





(0 mins. each. Discussions of the fac- 
tors which lead to misunderstanding in 
ral communication and suggestions | 
for improvement. Just What Is General 
Semantics?, Do You Know How to} 
Make a Statement of Fact?, Why Do 
People Misunderstand Each Other?, 
What Is a Good Observer?, The Differ- 
ence Between Words and Things, The 
Man Who Knows It All. (Sr. H., Ad.) 
Net Film Service, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 


SCIENCE: Voice Beneath the Sea— 
mins., color. Story of the trans- 
atlantic telephone cable. (Jr. and Sr. 
H., Ad.) Request from local Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

The Atom—3 films, 30 mins. each. 
How Big Is the Atom?, What Makes 
Atoms Stick Together?, Why Are Atoms 
Unpredictable? (Sr. H., Ad.) Net Film 
Service, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind. 

—VERA FALCONER 
litles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. El. 
( Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 





Minnesola 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20 July 22-August 24 





GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 1000 out- 
standing courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH facilities 
of highest quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other concerts—plays 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
— fishing — campus in an outstanding cultural center 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session, 
719 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


me ee Se oe: Bee Oe, eS 4 M tI & 3 9 





EUROPE for Less! | - 
58 days * 14 countries * $895 all-expense Teach ers Abroad 


Sailings all summer starting June 1. An escorted tour of 
Trips designed for “in-service” credit. 


Write now for FREE information. 
AMERICANS ABROAD Travel Service 
off Univ. of Minn. cam 


s) 
213 ences td Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. ' ‘ é r 
featuring special meetings with 
gS} g 


WAY OF THE CRUSADES — European educators .. . a full 
Follow the trail of the Christian Knights from . al ; > “rtal “ 
Westrn Europe to the Bible Lands of the cultural and entertainment plo 
Near East fram. 

8 Countries — 3,000 miles — 30 days .< las = 

Summer of 1957 June 29-Sept. 7 
N. Y.-N. Y. $990 Paris-Paris $490 9 countries $998 
all-inclusive : 
Inquire about Free Trip! Group limited—write now for details! 


CRUSADER CARAVAN, Westport, Conn. 

















ALSO: High Schoo! and College Student 
Tours to Europe distinguished lead 
ers .. . 7 countries, 49 days $890 

















GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
The accredited bilingual school sponsored by Cultural Travel Division 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer “ THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 1-August 10, courses 17 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language and Ea iC“ ERE 
literature. $225 covers tuition, board & room. Write om te 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 


California a 
Sr eT Ls Earn Your Credits 
ummer tour to . 
eee EUROPE in Europe 
Three study tours in comparative edu- 


16 countries — 60 days cation, with from three to six semester 

; i ours of credit. England, Scotland, 

$1,269 (includes _ om pete ad Holiand, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
Write for details ollege credit optional. many, Denmark, Norway. Sweden and 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE Finland. Extension tour of Italy and 
5 to $1585.—, trans- 


Austria. From $995 








Orange, California atlantic passage by air included 

a - ; E Scandinavian educator has planned ex- 
=. ceptional contacts with teachers, com- 

—— munities, homes, government and city 


When writing to advertisers, be sure officials. Also large sightseeing pro- 
gram and much free time 


to tell them you saw it in EUROPEAN TRAVELING SEMINAR 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Bex S448, Woshington 16, D. C 




















Books 


Stormy Life: Memoirs of a Pioneer of 
the Air Age, by Ernst Heinkel, trans- 
lated and edited by Jurgen Thorwald 
(Dutton, $5). This 
signer and builder of 
vividly of 50 vears of service and the 
“growing up” of the Air Age. Especially 
good fare for science-minded and me- 
chanic-minded boys 

—RicwHarp J. HurRLEY 
The Catholic Univ. of 





world-famous de- 


aircraft writes 


Ame rica 


The Constitution, by Joseph N. Welch 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.75). The Omni- 
bus TV program on the Constiti 
now been put into book form. Using the 
pledge of allegiance as the thread of 
the story, the book is divided into thre« 
parts entitled: “One Nation,” “One Na- 
tion Indivisible,” “With Liberty and 
Justice for All.” 

In consummate style, Part I 
the Constitution’s history from writing 
to ratification. Part II tells the story of 
sectional conflict from the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions to its climax in 
the Civil War. Part III shows how Su- 


ion has 


relates 


Phe. 
MATERIALS 


— 1. AMERICANS ABROAD 
Information on round-the-world 
<7, Information on European trips for 
i * credit 
— 2. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 14-T 
Information on tours in U.S. and abroad 
——3. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 4-T 
Travel planning literature 
— 4. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BU- 
REAU p. 3-T 
Canadian Vacation Package (see coupon) 
—__5. CHAPMAN COLLEGE, p. 17-T 
Information on European summer tour 
—___6. CRUSADER CARAVAN, p. 17-T 
Info: mation on free trip 
—~7. DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, p. 


Complimentary copy of 
Family Nobody Wanted": 
dramatic coaches only 

___8. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 16-T 
Brochure “We Can Publish Your Book 

—_.9. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 16-T 
Catalogue 

10. HOUSE OF TRAVEL, INC. p. 17-T 
Information on ‘Teachers Abroad Tour” 


new play, ‘The 
for high school 


Please Print 


preme Court decisions have changed, 
but preserved, the Constitution. 
—Haro.ip Lone 


Glen Falls (N.Y.) H.S. 


The Amish Year, text by Rollin C. 
Steinmetz and photographs by Charles 
S. Rice (Rutgers Univ. Press, $5), re- 
cords in lively, authentic fashion the 
activities of the Lancaster County (Pa.) 
Amish. It is the Old Order Amishmen 
who hold the stage here. Since the 
Amish first broke with the Mennonites, 
there have been schisms within 
the Amish group itself, but around Lan- 
caster those who hold most rigidly to 
the original traditions prevail. 

Although the publicity- and camera- 
shy nature of the Amish is as deep- 
rooted as their scorn of electricity, the 
authors have managed to capture their 
essence in a series of stunning vignettes. 
High school readers as well as adults 
will profit from making their acquaint- 


ance, 


new 


—THuomas G. Bruni 
South Mountain Jr. H.S. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Of Professional Interest 
Community Relations and the Public 
Schools, by Harry L. Stearns (Prentice- 
Hall. $6.60), a realistic guide to better 
public relations with many workable 


suggestions. 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——I1. MUSIC & ART TOURS, p. 14-T 
Free literature, ‘‘ST’’ 

— ie en AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, p. 

12- 
Aviation education materials folder, model 
aircraft rules book, guide to educational 
travel “Adventures in Education” (see covu- 
pon) 

——13. SOUTH DAKOTA 
HIGHWAYS, p. 16-T 
32-page color vacation folder on the Black 
Hil's 

——14. TWA AIR WORLD TOURS, p. 6-T 
Intormation about Summer Tours, Holiday 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Discount Fares, Sabbatical Travel, Time-Pay 
Pian 


Information on tours (see coupon) 

——16. UNITED AIR LINES, p. 2-T 
Information on individually planned vaca- 
tions (see coupon 

—___17. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, p. 17-T 
Summer School bulletin 

. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 

NIA, p. 14-T 
Summer School bulletin 
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This coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period | 





Capsule Criticisms: A famous news- 
paper columnist received a number of 
manuscripts from a young English 
writer asking his advice as the best 
channel for marketing his writing. He 
sent the manuscripts back with this 
note: “The one channel I can conscien- 
tiously recommend as the greatest out- 
let for articles of this type is the English 
Channel.” 

—A.M.A. Journal 


George S. Kaufman characterizing a 
stage personality: “The most painsgiv- 
ing director in the New York theatre.” 

—Bennett Cerf 


Clifton Fadiman, reviewing an auto- 
biography: “As far as I can see, the 
book has only one defect: poor choice 
of subject matter.” 


New York Times TV critic Jack 
Gould commenting on a TV drama: 
“The Kraft Television Theatre presented 
three thoroughly appetizing specialties 
last night, and no doubt viewers dif- 
fered in their preferences. Via the facili- 
ties of Channel 4, there was offered 
initially a two-minute spectacular in 
color in which tomatoes and macaroni 
and cheese were outstanding. The sec- 
ond installment featured cheese slices 
arranged like the spokes of a wagon 
wheel. For the finale there was de luxe 
mustard dressing. The play? No.” 


Me-Ow!: An actress congratulated 
Ilka Chase on her book, Past Imperfect. 
“I enjoyed it,” she said. “Who wrote it 
for you?” “Darling,” clawed Ilka, “I’m 
so glad you liked it. Who read it to 
you?” 


Meanwhile When George 
Lorimer was editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, there was an ironclad rule 
that there must never be a suggestive 
situation in the magazine. This rule 
was broken when the first installment 
of one story found the secretary-heroine 
having a drink with her boss at his 
home. His wife was away, and night 
was drawing near. The second install- 
ment began with the two having break- 
fast. Editor Lorimer prepared a form 
letter to answer indignant mail: “The 
Post cannot be responsible for what the 
characters in its serials do between in- 
stallments.” —A.M.A. Journal 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 6 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs monthly fea- 
ture. A salute to the Junior Woman’s 
Club of Altoona, Pa. which won a 1956 
Community Achievement award for 

_ spearheading an attack on delinquency. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Goofy Cavalcade of Sports.” 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: “The 
Connoisseur,” in which an art expert 
father tries to choose a husband for his 
daughter as he would an Old Master. 
(CBS) Update: A two-program series on 
East Germany. Feb. 20: RIAS, on radio 
in the American sector of Berlin, a 
study of our propaganda efforts. 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 7 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Harper’s” 
managing editor Russell Lynes kicks off 
a merry attack on women in a slightly 
one-sided military history of the war 
between the sexes. Parallel reading: 
Lynes’ new study of American mores, 
“Surfeit of Honey” (Harper’s, 1957) and 
the stimulating special “Life” issue 
(Christmas, 1956) on “The American 
Woman.” Joining cours will be fel- 
low-Harperman John Fischer and 
two defenders of the feminine point 
of view. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “A Queen is Crowned,” Sir 
Laurence Olivier narrates Christopher 
Fry’s text for the story of the 1953 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Westward Look: Stories 

of the economic, social and industrial 
development of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 
(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: The 1l-year- 
old child actress, Patty McCormack, 
who achieved stardom in the Broadway 
and Hollywood productions of “The Bad 
Seed,” stars in “The Miracle Worker,” a 
story of Helen Keller’s childhood. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 8 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TY) Home: A filmed trip 
to Brussels, Belgium, with a side trip to 
the Flemish countryside celebrated by 
the Bruges school of painters. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
Wilde’s “Importance of Being Earnest.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Auditions 
ef the Air: For the 22nd season, aspir- 
ing singers receive the opportunity to 
win a Met contract. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 9 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: As a 
part of the Thomas Edison birthday 
celebration, assign this week’s program 
by TV’s own talented tinkerer. 

9:00 p.m. (NB-TV) Caesar’s Hour: Ac- 
cording to critic J. P. Shanley, Sid’s 
troupe is at “its best when it satirizes 
current vogues in entertainment... 
(its) spoofing of popular television 
shows also is frequently inspired .. . 
The viewer can gain a certain reassur- 
ance from this kind of satire. It proves 
that television is able to laugh occa- 
sionally at its own foibles.” Assign a 
Caesar skit on mass entertainment and 
this week’s Robert Montgomery play, 
“The Grand Prize,” a satire of the tele- 


9:00 p.m. 


vision industry, to inculcate a critical 
perspective on the popular arts. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 10 


10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 
Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. Feb. 17: 
Xavier Univ., New Orleans, La. Feb. 
24: Dillard Univ., New Orleans, La. 


Celebrate Thomas Alva Edison’s birth- 
day by watching Let’s Take a Trip 
Feb. 10 (CBS-TV) and then listening to 
Biography in Sound Feb. 11 (NBC). 


12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: In 
celebration of the 110th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Alva Edison, a visit 
to the inventor’s W. Orange, N.J. labo- 
ratory. Emphasis will be on his enter- 
tainment inventions (phonograph and 
motion picture projector). Teach along 
with the program Biography in Sound 
on Edison over NBC tomorrow night, 
8:35 p.m 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Last Word: Fast 
becoming the season’s egghead hit. Sun- 
day TV show will be repeated over 
radio on the following Saturday, 8:30- 
8:55 p.m. (CBS). 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera: World 


remiere of “La Grande Breteche,” 

tanley Hollingsworth’s new opera com- 
missioned by NBC and based on a short 
story by Balzac. The story tells of a 
married countess’ unhappy love for a 
Spanish nobleman. Her husband over- 
hears her bidding farewell to the lover 
whom she hides in a closet. The hus- 
band asks her on her honor if someone 
is hiding. She swears her denial on a 
cross, and he orders the closet door 
walled up by a mason. When her hus- 
band leaves, she tries to remove the 
bricks, but he returns and discovers her 
scheme. 
00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Qdyssey: “Book of 
the Dead,” on ancient Egyptian burial 
rites. 
(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Julie Harris, Boris Karloff, Eli 
Wallach, and Basil Rathbone star in 
Jean Anouilh’s “The Lark.” See William 
Sullivan’s Teleguide in “Scholastic 
Teacher” (Feb. 1). 
(ABC-TV) Omnibus: “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe,” a musical drama opening on 


19-T 


Broadway next fall, has an unprece- 
dented premiere on TV. Story based on 
life of Horace Tabor, famed Colorado 
silver magnate, his first wife, Augusta, 
and “the other woman,” Baby Doe. “The 
Ballad” is an unusual! synthesis of opera, 
musical comedy and drama. Douglas 
Moore composed the music and John 
Latouche wrote the book. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: What is a ballad? Is there 
a ballad in this operetta? What is the 
historical background of the play? How 
much of the operetta’s interest relies on 
the scandal of Baby Doe? Is the use of 
popular scandal a legitimate technique 
in art? What is the attitude of the 
Colorado miners toward culture? Of 
their wives? Of Horace Tabor? Are any 
of these attitudes honest? What are their 
attitudes toward the chorus girls? Who 
is least hypocritical? Does his honesty 
make his attitude right? 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 11 


8:35 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound: 
Thomas Alva Edison, to inaugurate Na- 
tional Science Youth Day, on which 
high school students are encouraged to 
visit local industries to talk with sci- 
entists and engineers. A pamphiet, 
“Edison’s Experiments You Can Do” 
(Institute for the Popularization of Sci- 
ence, 1719 N. Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C.) offered free as part of plan to in- 
crease adolescent interest in technologi- 
cal careers. Among the guests who will 
tell what they knew of Edison: Mrs 
Madeline Edison Sloane, the inventor's 
daughter; Gen. Sarnoff of RCA: Charles 
Edison, son and former governor of 
New Jersey; and Paul Kasakorve, once 
a young assistant of the inventor 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
“The Grand Prize,” a satire of the TV 
industry with June Lockhart and John 
Newland. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “A Walk 
in the Forest,” about a young college 
student who becomes ashamed of his 
failure to be “one of the boys.” Anxious 
to be a regular guy, he begins to throw 
away his brilliant future as a physicist 
A professor helps him find himself 
The sponsor, Westinghouse, chose this 
play as its contribution to National Elec- 
trical Week, another attempt to publi- 
cize the need for trained personnel in 
industry 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 12 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) DuPont Theater: “De- 
cision for a Hero” stars John Ericson, 
Joan Evans, and Lurene Tuttle. A foot- 
ball hero scores his greatest victory off 
the gridiron when he faces the most 
challenging decision of his life with 
courage and valor 


WATCH FOR THESE: 

Feb. 16 (NBC-TV) Emmy Award Nomin- 
ations: Kickoff for a TV evaluation unit 

Feb. 17 (CBS-TV) Odyssey: The World of 
Robert Flaherty 
(ABC-TV) Omnibus 
1977.” 
(NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
Creative Man in America.” 
(NBC-TV) Alcoa Hour: “The Big Build- 
up,” about a young actor who becomes 
a phenomenal but frightening success 
overnight. Related to the Presley fad 

Feb. 19 (NBC) Biography in Sound: Scott 
Fitzgerald 

Mar. 11 (NBC-NETV) National Educa- 
tional Television: Twenty-two stations 
begin to use NBC’s free programs on 
American literature, American govern- 
ment, world geography and resources, 
music, and mathematics. A major shot 
in the arm ($300,000 production costs) 
for the impoverished ETYV stations. Pro- 
rams will be telecast daily, from 6:30- 
7:00 p.m. EST, for thirteen weeks. Level 
of instruction: seniors in high school 
and college freshmen and sophomores 
Watch L&L for this fourth network's 
(NETV) listings 


“Public Schools— 


“The 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





Sitting pretty ! (She’s got The Hertz Idea ) 


A real vacation. That’s exactly 
the kind she and four friends 
planned. So, they rented a 
new car from Hertz! 

By driving all the way, they 
shared the fun—and the cost! 
Imagine—the national aver- 
age rate for a bright, new 
Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Air 
or other fine car is only $37.50 
a week plus 8 cents a mile— 


no matter how many ride! That 
includes all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. 

Now, you and your friends 
might want to get where 
you’re going faster and have a 
car there. You can. Just take 
a plane or train, and pick up 
your car on arrival. All it 
takes to drive it as your own 
is your driver’s license and 


proper identification. 

Enjoy The Hertz Idea on 
your vacation! To be sure of a 
car at your destination—any- 
where—use Hertz’ free reser- 
vation service. Call your local 
Hertz office. We’re listed 
under “‘Hertz’’ in alphabetical 
phone books everywhere! 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Hertz—largest and finest rent a car service—rents the cars you like to drive—Chevrolets and other fine cars! 





